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r “HE results of the break-up of the London 
Conference have so far been in nowise 
disastrous. The Reparations Commission has 

not yet taken any decision with regard to the proposed 
moratorium, but there are no signs to indicate that the 
French Government intends in any event to act inde- 
pendently, on the lines suggested last week by M. 
Poincaré. The facts of the situation have indeed 
become so comparatively simple and obvious that it 
seems impossible for anyone to overlook or ignore them. 
The value of the mark has fallen again, abruptly and 
heavily, so that it now takes 5,000 marks to buy a 
£ sterling. If France should press her claim and 
Germany attempt to pay, in the only way in which 
at the moment she can pay—that is by the purchase 
of foreign currencies in the open market—it is perfectly 
clear that the mark may fall, even within a few weeks, 
to 50,000 to the £. The curve of depreciation having 
once become steep there is obviously no possibility of 
checking the fall save by making it unnecessary for 
the German Government to buy foreign currencies at 
all—and that means a long moratorium. The alternative 
18 a formal default, involving the definite bankruptcy 
of the German State, and there is no one, even in 
France, who can desire that. It is possible that the 
German Government, or at any rate the German 
industrial magnates, might have done much more than 
they have done to arrest the decline of the mark. But 
facts are facts, and however the present financial 
situation may have been produced it is certainly im- 
possible to secure just now any substantial payment 
by Germany on Reparations account. 














The root of the whole problem, as we pointed out last 
week, is that Germany at the present moment is not 
unwilling to admit bankruptcy—as the lesser of two 
evils. Her policy may, as the French allege, be “ slim,” 
or dishonest, or anything her critics may please; but 
such charges are a mere waste of words. Until Germany 
has something to lose it will remain impossible for 
even the most astute statesman or financier to force 
her to pay any appreciable sum. She must be allowed 
time to recover. The French Government objects 
even to a moratorium which would hold good up to 
the end of 1922. To us it appears that a moratorium 
valid up to at least the end of 1924 is indispensable. 
By that time German industry may have begun to 
recover, and—to state the problem in its lowest and 
crudest terms—the threat of “ sanctions ’’ may accord- 
ingly have gained a certain degree of weight. To-day, 
evidently, it has no weight at all. The financial position 
of Germany cannot become worse than it is and a 
further invasion of her autonomy would inevitably 
produce not more but less Reparation payments, 
whether in gold or in kind. This view, we gather, is 
gaining ground in Paris. 

* * * 

The virtues and defects of the late Lord Northcliffe 
have been so exhaustively catalogued in the daily 
Press that there seems little left for later commentators 
to add. Most writers have mentioned his vanity— 
that egregious personal vanity for which no compliment 
could be too extravagant or too absurd—but we have 
not seen it noted that with Lord Northcliffe this was 
not, as it is with most men, a crippling quality— 
scarcely a defect at all. It did not make him dependent 
on flattery, much as he loved it. People who did not 
profess to share his robust belief in himself and his 
mission, he regarded as either stupid or ill-mannered. 
If he shook hands with an Emperor he was inclined to 
think it a proud day for the Emperor, but that did not 
prevent him from shaking hands with a workman 
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without the slightest trace of condescension. He did 
not belong to any party or any class. He never sought 
to be an aristocrat and never fraternised with mil- 
lionaires. He was totally lacking in political foresight 
and was constantly having to climb down; but the 
views he expressed, though often foolish, were never 
dishonest. His passion for publicity was essentially 
disinterested. Within very broad limits he would let 
any man say his say so long as he said it interestingly. 
That, in our judgment, was his central and characteristic 
virtue ; for with him it was a positive article of faith. 
He believed in propaganda by discussion, never by 
suppression. He had never a doubt that vow populi 
really was vow dei and he did more than any newspaper 
man of his time to promote the theory and practice of 
the Press as a “free platform.’’ But when all is said 
and done the greatest tribute that has been or can 
be paid to his memory is the sincerity of the regret 
with which the news of his illness and death has been 
received by journalists who almost all their lives have 
denounced the ‘‘ Harmsworth Press.” For our part 
we profoundly deplore his premature departure. 
a * * 

“With surprising suddenness,” the New York corre- 
spondent of the Times cabled on August 15th, “ the 
leaders of the miners in the soft coalfields have agreed 
to resume work at the old wages.’ There can be no 
“‘ surprising suddenness” in this end of a momentous 
conflict, except to those who do not know the essential 
facts of the struggle. It has been a lock-out, not a 
strike, and it is precisely for the old wages that the 
United Mine Workers have been standing out, together 
with a conference to determine the new rates, and a 
federal inquiry into the whole of the facts of the coal 
industry. And all these points, after a lock-out lasting 
nearly twenty weeks, the American miners have gained. 
The struggle, needless to say, has been ruinous, and the 
unions are impoverished ; but the United Mine Workers 
have, apparently, saved unionism on the American 
continent. The men return to work with the old wages 
guaranteed until March of next year; future wages are 
to be fixed at a conference in October, and the Govern- 
ment is to join in a commission of inquiry, for the 
collection of data upon which a complete reorganisation 
of the coal industry may be based. This is a virtual 
admission by the companies that the old system has 
broken down, and a recognition that there is no alter- 
native to a national scheme of production and distri- 
bution. News of the railway strike, on the other hand, 
is anything but good. President Harding’s last attempt 
at conciliation failed, mainly for the reason that the 
strikers would not agree to the question of their seniority 
rights being submitted to the Railroad Labour Board. 
Two effects of this failure are serious: the outbreak of 
sabotage on several lines, and the rallying of the other 
railroad unions in support of the strikers. Several 
State governors have called upon the President to begin 
federal operation of the lines that serve the coal-bearing 
regions; but presumably Mr. Harding will prefer to 
follow the procedure that he adopted towards the mines : 
that is, “invite” the railroad companies to resume 
work in the assurance of military protection. As a 
matter of fact, if Mr. Harding or Mr. Hoover could 
induce the railroad companies to accept the facts of the 
modern world, as far, say, as the mineowners have done, 
the United States would thereby be taking a quite 
considerable step towards industrial sanity and peace. 

* * * 


A sharp turn was given last week to the discussion 
on the future of the Indian Services by the publication 
of a statement to the effect that the Viceroy had written 
to the provincial governments recommending a policy 
of complete Indianisation. This is contradicted by the 
Government of India, which has issued a précis of 


Lord Reading’s circular. The document suggests that 


the emergence of new factors—i.e., the working out of 
the constitutional scheme, “‘ may render necessary a 
revision of the existing orders in regard to the percentage 
of European and Indian recruitment.” It examines 
the case for more complete Indianisation, summarises 
the arguments for the retention of a strong British 
element in the administration, and asks for the views 
of the provincial governments upon this highly im- 
portant question of policy. No policy, we are told, 
has so far been framed by the Government of India; 
no decisions arrived at. This is the regular course of 
procedure between the central Government and the 
provinces. In the present case the inquiry was sent 
out from Simla in fulfilment of a promise given a short 
time ago under pressure from the Indian legislative 
assemblies, and there is no reason to suppose that the 
Viceroy has gone outside the customary routine. It 
would, however, we should think, have been wiser 
for the India Office, when Lord Reading was attacked, 
to make the text of the circular available in London and 
in India simultaneously. 
* * * 


The miners in the Lancashire area have obtained 
from the “ impartial person ”’ to whom the question had 
been referred, a decision that the wages at present 
payable in the coalfields are in many cases inadequate 
to provide a tolerable subsistence. Accordingly, under 
a special clause of last year’s agreement, new minimum 
rates have been fixed, and the workers are at least 
assured of a basic wage at the rate of 7s. 9d. per shift 
(for adults). This compares ill enough with the rates of 
two years ago, or with those of the pre-war period ; but 
it is at least a recognition that there exists some minimum 
below which wages cannot be allowed to fall. Lan- 
cashire is not the only coalfield in which the workers 
have been obliged to claim the fixing of a minimum 


‘subsistence wage, on the ground that the rates payable 


under the formula embodied in the settlement of 1921 
are intolerable. It is said, however, that the rates now 
fixed for Lancashire are higher than those so far secured 
in any other district. The Lancashire rate enables an 
adult miner to earn 46s. a week if he can get six days’ 
work. Where employment is sy od or discontinuous, 
the actual income is, of course, lower than this. But 
even if the minimum is taken as being 46s. a week, the 
coal industry is clearly in a parlous condition, despite 
the recent revival of demand, if this is the best it can 
assure to its workers. Probably coal trade wages have 
now touched bottom in practically every area, and the 
tide will soon begin slowly to turn. But, meanwhile, the 
miners are tasting the extreme of poverty, and the 
degradation of their conditions is communicating itself 
to other industries. 
* * * 

A further serious crisis, for example, is now threatening 
in the shipyards. In the spring the shipyard workers 
suffered a reduction in wages of 16s. 6d. a week, following 
on earlier reductions of about the same amount. Only 
a few weeks ago, the engineering employers followed 
the shipyard example, and made a wage cut of 16s. 6d. 
Now the shipyard employers are demanding a further 
reduction of 10s. a week, which would bring money 
wages down to a point from a third to a quarter about 
pre-war wages, and real wages, of course, far below 
those paid before the war. The ground given for this 
further cut is the continued depression in the shipyards. 
Previous reductions, it is pointed out, have wholly 
failed to produce a revival of trade, and wages must 
therefore be cut still further. But, unfortunately, 
there is no reason at all for believing that a further 
cut will have any more effect in reviving demand. 
The shipyard industry is depressed because of the 
general trade depression, and because it is stil] far 
cheaper to buy second-hand ships than to get new 
ones built. We can see no justification for holding 
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that the newly proposed reduction would bring a single 
man back into employment. Wages are admittedly 
down even now to subsistence level, and there seems 
to be no case at all for any attempt to cut them further. 
Moreover, a new shipyard cut will speedily be made 
the excuse for fresh reductions among the engineers, 
and will so communicate itself to other industries. 
Employers must realise that there is no more margin 
for cutting costs of production at the expense of wages 
in pursuit of an illusory advantage in international 
competition, and must turn at long last to consider 
other means to the re-establishment of industry. 


* * a 


The new organisation which a number of municipal 
bodies in London are instituting for the collective 
urchase of supplies deserves the fullest public support. 
blic Authorities Mutual Supplies, Ltd., is a company, 
controlled by several municipalities, for the elimination 
of the middleman and the securing of cheaper supplies 
by purchase in bulk through a single agency. In some 
continental countries, notably in Italy, a good deal 
has already been done in the way both of joint pur- 
chasing and of joint manufacture by associated public 
bodies; and the successes secured have fully justified 
the experiments. Clearly, as the experience of Govern- 
ment departments showed during the war, there may 
be large economies in joint buying; and we believe 
there is a possibility of even greater economies through 
the association of municipal and other public bodies 
for productive work. At present the new organisation 
is supported mainly, if not entirely, by municipalities 
on which Labour is in a majority; but clearly, if 
economies can really be assured, non-Labour bodies 
will be driven to participate in it. The door has been 
left wide open for fresh bodies to associate themselves 
with the scheme; and, given proper management, 
there is no reason why very rapid success and expansion 
should not follow. The social significance of the experi- 
ment lies largely in the new possibilities of joint action 
among local authorities which it opens up. If muni- 
cipalities can learn to act together a great extension 
and improvement of public services will be in prospect. 
ter * * * 

The third Annual Conference of the National Building 
Guild, which was held in Birmingham last week end, 
revealed the acute financial difficulties which rapid 
expansion has brought upon the new movement. e 
problem of the Building Guild is evidently not so much 
the getting of orders as the securing of the financial 
resources necessary for their execution. The suspension 
of Government housing schemes, by driving the Guild 
back upon the private purchaser, has greatly increased 
this difficulty ; for it is easier to secure advances on 
the strength of a large public housing contract than of 
humerous smaller orders, and a much greater amount 
of plant is required for the widely dispersed work 
which the Guild is now being called upon to undertake. 
The time of the Conference was therefore largely spent 
in attempting to devise a scheme for the financing of 
the movement. The plan which found favour was the 
starting of a Building Society, in close association with 
the Guild, and the building of houses to the order of the 
Society, backed by actual cash subscribed by its 
members. The details of the plan have not yet been 
made public; but the essence of it seems to be the 
creation of a large Society drawing from the workers 
weekly contributions towards the cost of house-building 
and determining priority of supply by means of the 
ballot. Clearly, unless by this or some other means 
the Guild can attract the financial support it needs, 
there are very narrow limits set to its expansion, and 
even a probability of collapse when the large housing 
contracts now in hand are completed, and no more are 
forthcoming from a Government which has decided to 





leave housing in future to the free play of “ private 
enterprise.” 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—The success of the 
Dublin Horse Show is Ireland’s answer to the threat of 
the mutineers to paralyse the economic life of the nation. 
In spite of war conditions, the entries showed a 10 per 
cent. increase over those of last year, when the situation 
was relatively normal. Scores of exhibitors brought 
their horses through areas where fighting was actually 
in progress, and those who did not actually hear bullets 
whistling about their ears had sufficient adventures in 
dodging guerilla outposts and fording rivers where 
every bridge had been demolished for miles to satisfy 
the most ardent seeker after thrills. But the great 
thing is that neither visitors nor exhibitors permitted 
themselves to be deterred, and their courage has had its 
reward. On the opening day of the Show, General 
Collins made the welcome announcement that the 
military situation no longer prevents the summoning 
of Parliament. With the fall of Cork the Irregulars 
lost any claim they might have possessed to be regarded 
as an army in being. Nor by abandoning their base 
do they acquire greater freedom to engage in guerilla 
enterprises. The evacuation of the city, and still more 
the circumstances under which the evacuation took place, 
indicate a steady loss of cohesion, if not actual 
demoralisation. All the main avenues of escape from the 
city are now blocked by columns of the National Army. 
Detached bands may evade the cordons and prolong 
the conflict by raids and ambushes. The capture of 
Dundalk, and the cutting of communications between 
Dublin and the North, are a warning that it would be 
wrong to minimise the destructive capacity of relatively 
small guerilla detachments. But the plight of the 
Southern Irregulars, marooned on desolate hillsides with 
supplies and munitions dwindling, and the civil popu- 
lation not only unsympathetic but actively hostile, 
encourages the hope that the rank and file, if not the 
leaders, will recognise the folly of continuing a useless 


struggle. 
* * * 


One of the Irregular posters in the South bore the 
inscription: “‘ Collins is marching on Cork. Why not 
on Belfast?” But the great majority of Irishmen 
have long since realised that if Belfast is to be won it 
will not be by the Irregular methods of sabotage and 
shooting. Though the rumours of an arrangement, or 
even of negotiations for an arrangement, between the 
Northern and Southern Governments must be regarded 
as premature, something at least has been done on 
both sides to clear the ground. Orange orators still 
affect to believe that Treatyites and anti-Treatyites 
are engaged in a sham battle; but even they cannot 
ignore the fact that the fighting began as the direct 
result of the determination of the Irish Government to 
prevent the destruction of Belfast goods by unauthorised 
bands. For the last month conditions in Belfast have 
been more peaceful than at any time since July 1920, 
and though party passions still run high they do not 
find expression as freely in murder and pillage. It 
is of good omen that a few nights ago, when Catholic 
districts were swept by midnight volleys, the announce- 
ment was promptly issued that three Specials had been 
arrested for irregular conduct. If Sir James Craig has 
really decided, as is rumoured, to allow the provisions 
of the Flogging Act to become a dead letter he will have 
~~ a long way to create a better atmosphere. So far, 

ogging sentences for the ession of arms have been 
imposed solely on Catholics, though it is notorious 
that the whole Protestant population is armed to the 
teeth. This outrage has naturally inflamed resentment 
in the South to fury, which has not been diminished 
by the fact that the Northern Government’s method of 
replying to criticism of its measures was to prohibit 
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the Freeman's Journal from circulating in its area. 
If the Flogging Act is scrapped and the Specials more 
strictly disciplined it ought not to be impossible to 
find a basis for negotiations. 


* * * 


PouiTicaAL CORRESPONDENT writes :—Probably the latest 
Allied Conference will prove also to have been the last, 
so far at least as Mr. Lloyd George is concerned. To 

do him justice, this was not one of the Prime Minister’s own 
Conferences, certainly not one of those that he had in mind 
when, in defending The Hague anti-climax, he spoke of going 
on conferencing up to seventy times seven—a defiant estimate 
of the number of shots that might be required to bring down the 
bird now seen to have been less extravagant than its author 
may have imagined. Happily, as this was M. Poincaré’s Confer- 
ence, the smoke in which it has ended need not shelter the usual 
illusions. For once it is permissible not only to acknowledge 
but to proclaim a failure. And that, I should say, is the one 
feature that distinguishes the latest fiasco from its numerous 


predecessors. 
* * * 


I learn without surprise that the seventy-times-seven mood is 
no longer in the ascendant. Presumably Mr. Lloyd George has 
at last been brought to recognise that the half-gods whom he 
is accustomed to meet in Conference simply dare not concede 
points to such a fabled deification of statecraft as himself—a 
kind of Ahriman whose repute for guile and subtlety is now so 
universal that his most palpable blunders actually become trans- 
figured by the morbid French imagination into master strokes 
of cunning. Hard and paradoxical is the fate that thus ordains 
the frustration of genius through its own fame, yet not unin- 
telligible when one remembers that alike in foreign and domestic 
intercourse there is such a thing as being too clever by half. 
Conceivably a more plodding talent would have been less of a 
failure than Mr. Lloyd George’s in the recent negotiations—Lord 
Curzon’s, for example (meaning no offence), or even Lord Balfour’s. 
Why, I wonder, did the author of the Balfour Note leave for 
the Continent on the very day on which the Conference opened ? 

* * * 

Possibly there is more than meets the eye in the rumour that 
Sir Robert Horne may be a candidate for the vacant Scottish 
judgeship in competition with his fellow-lawyers, Mr. Munro and 
Mr. C. D. Murray. As member for a fairly secure Conservative 
seat, Sir Robert might be promoted without much risk of laying 
the Government open to an inconvenient electoral reverse. I 
cannot believe, however, that a consideration of that kind would 
in itself decide an ambitious and not unsuccessful Minister to 
forsake the great post of Chancellor of the Exchequer for even the 
most tempting plum in the Scottish judicial pudding. If Sir 
Robert Horne has been dropping hints in a contrary sense, I 
should suspect the cause to be his attitude towards the Balfour 
Note, which is known to have been issued despite his personal 
opposition and the doubts of the Treasury. 

* * * 


My recent observations on the mutual rivalries of the two 
Coalition sections missed one significant illustration of which I 
have since been reminded in the shape of an extract from the 
chief Unionist newspaper in the North of England deriding the 
legend (credited, I believe, even by Sir George Younger) that 
the Coalition is less unpopular with Northern Conservatism than 
with Southern Diehardism. North as well as South, I gather, 
Conservatism can only hope to be saved at the next election by 
wheeling about in time and boldly outbidding Labour in repu- 
diation of the existing Government. An astute move, but too 
good to be monopolised ; as I indicated last week, it is already 
in reserve for Coalition Liberal use. 

* * * 

From the preliminary puffs of the Prime Minister’s promised 
book of revelations it is apparent that the new literary star 
means to re-annex from a well-known fellow-author the latter’s 
lately acquired rights in the Wellingtonian motto: “ Publish 
and be damned.” Here we have yet another example of the 
never-failing Lloyd-Georgian versatility reflected, first, in the 
grave reproof recently addressed to a famous adversary for secking 
to rake up old scandals ; secondly, in the mentor’s own dignified 
resolve to ignore such spiteful slings and arrows, and leave them 
in silent disdain to the judgment of posterity ; and, finally, in 
his abrupt decision to eclipse all contemporary war-book 
confidences alike in up-to-dateness, author’s fees and volubility. 
I hope General Maurice, as the obvious first link in this chain of 
sequences, will not be overlooked in the dedication. 





THE PRICE OF PEACE 


HE complete and admitted failure of the 
London Conference on Reparations seems to 
have produced very much stronger reactions 

upon French than upon British public opinion. No one 
on this side of the Channel seriously expected that any 
agreement would be reached between M. Poincaré and 
Mr. Lloyd George, and so there was no disappointment, 
The feeling in London, indeed, we think, is less one of 
regret than one of relief that there should have been 
no attempt to cover the failure by a pretended agree- 
ment on minor points. The only real difference between 
this last Conference and previous Conferences on the 
same subject is that the fundamental divergence 
between the British and French views of the situation 
has at last been given full publicity. We are no farther 
from a setilement than we were before, and possibly 
we are nearer. The attitude of the French Press, indeed, 
suggests that we may be a great deal nearer, for it 
has been forced at last to enlighten its readers regarding 
the elementary facts of the position—including the 
actual possibility of French isolation—in a much more 
realistic manner than it has ever attempted hitherto; 
and, for our part, we have more faith in the ultimately 
beneficial effects of such enlightenment upon the 
mutual relations of the two peoples than we have in 
the value of a hundred empty professions of a solidarity 
which no one feels and which does not in fact exist. 
We welcome, therefore, not the failure but the admission 
of it. The first step towards a settlement seems at 
last to have been taken. 

The French Press very strongly resents what it 
‘regards as Mr. Lloyd George’s deliberate humiliation 
of M. Poincaré. Even if most of the French proposals 
were unacceptable to the British Government, one or 
two of them, it argues, might easily have been agreed 
to, with modifications if necessary; no sooner, how- 
ever, had M. Poincaré abandoned nine-tenths of his 
programme than Mr. Lloyd George stiffened his back 
and demanded the abandonment of the remaining 
tenth, as if determined that the French delegation 
should return to Paris with hands completely empty. 
It is conceivable, of course, that Mr. Lloyd George 
was not entirely forgetful of M. Poincaré’s successful 
efforts to wreck the Conferences of Cannes and Genoa ; 
but we see no particular ground for attributing to 
him any such motive. It is certainly regrettable that 
the failure of the London Conference should have 
involved any sort of personal humiliation for M. Poincaré 
— if, indeed, it has done so—but it would have been 
much more regrettable if, merely in order to save 
M. Poincaré’s face, some fictitious agreement had been 
patched up. It is a quite sufficient explanation of the 
attitude of Mr. Lloyd George and of the British Govern- 
ment that they have realised at last the necessity 
of abandoning pretences on both sides. The sup- 
position that an attack upon M. Poincaré’s personal 
position was intended is, therefore, wholly gratuitous. 

One of the earliest reactions of the breakdown of the 
Conference deserves to be carefully noted in this 
country as an illustration of the depth of the mis- 
understanding which has been allowed to grow up 
between London and Paris. The Temps, which is the 
most weighty and representative organ of public 
opinion in France, printed on Monday last a leading 
article in which it declared that “ France cannot 
remain on bad terms with both England and Germany. 
If Mr. Lloyd George was determined, it suggested, 
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to flout French opinion and thus bring the Entente to 
an end, then there would inevitably result a Continental 
bloc founded upon a Franco-German understanding. 
The British, it concluded, “ will meditate fruitfully, 
we hope, upon the perspective which we have opened 
before them.” The solemn and careful language in 
which this childishly-conceived menace is offered for 
our consideration adds to the bewilderment with which 
we realise that the Temps quite seriously expects 
British public opinion to be frightened by it. Nor is 
the Temps alone in this expectation. A similar idea 
is current in Radical circles in France; if only we 
realised the danger of a Franco-German rapprochement 
we might, it is suggested, be inclined to try to be a 
little more sympathetic to the French point of view. 
The London Times—which ought, we think, to have 
known better—permitted the suggestion to be 
elaborated in its columns on Wednesday by an 
anonymous “ Anglo-French’’ correspondent. The im- 
minent danger into which we are blindly running, it 
seems, is of a military alliance of France, Russia and 
Germany against Great Britain. Russia and Germany 
are now building, we are told, an “ enormous number ” 
of air squadrons which, in conjunction with the French 
squadrons, will be able to crush us and dictate to us. 
Why this correspondent did not add that Japan would 
probably choose the same moment to invade Australia, 
Italy to capture Egypt, and the United States to annex 
Canada, we do not know. 

Extravagances apart, however, it must be realised 
that the suggestion is a perfectly serious one, which we 
are expected to take seriously. The assumption under- 
lying it is the fundamental assumption of the old 
diplomacy, that nations which are not formally allied 
are potentially at war. That assumption has, we 
believe, been utterly abandoned by the vast majority of 
thinking people of all parties in this country ; but even 
if we were to accept it we should still find it difficult— 
to the point of impossibility—to picture the creation, in 
the foreseeable future, of the great Franco-Russo- 
German offensive and defensive alliance directed against 
Great Britain. For, after all, even the old diplomacy 
postulated the existence of some tangible motive or 
common interest underlying an active alliance. The 
whole Continent, argues the Temps, is being threatened 
with ruin by Mr. Lloyd George’s policy (of refusing to 
consent to the employment of force by France against 
Germany); therefore, in self-defence France and 
Germany may be driven to join hands against England ! 
One is left wondering how any human mind can invent 
and seriously entertain such a thesis. Certainly the 
English and the French do not understand one another. 

The answer to the Temps, however, must go much 
further than a mere refusal to accept its assumptions or 
admit the authenticity of its prophetic gift. If it be 
true that “France cannot afford to remain on bad 
terms with both England and Germany ”—cannot afford, 
that is to say, to be isolated—and if that truth is now 
thoroughly realised in Paris, then the prospects of a 
real settlement are much nearer and brighter than they 
ever have been. If it were possible thereby to promote 
a friendly understanding between France and Germany, 
most people in this country would very cheerfully pay 
the price of the abandonment of the Entente ; for such 
an understanding, as the Temps itself recognises, would 
involve the cancellation of practically the whole of the 
French claim for Reparations, it would also involve the 
evacuation of the occupied area of the Rhineland, the 
early restitution of the Saar valley, equality of treat- 


ment for German residents in Alsace-Lorraine, the 
discouragement of Polish imperialism—and real peace 
in Europe at last. Surely it is not too much to say that 
to realise such a prospect we would surrender whatever 
claim we may still possess, in the virtue of the “ Entente,”’ 
to enjoy the special consideration and sympathy of 
France. Franco-German friendship would not only 
establish peace in Europe but would be an incom- 
parably better guarantee for the maintenance of that 
peace than any Franco-British alliance could ever be. 
And peace, now as always, is the greatest of British 
interests. If the Temps is right, then let us renounce 
the Entente with the least possible delay ! 

And we are not at all sure that in a certain sense the 
Temps is not right. We have never accepted the view 
of France’s so-called friends in this country, that if the 
formal bonds of the Entente were severed France would 
instantly run amok and create chaos in Europe. It is 
a strange opinion, indeed, for “ friends’’ to hold. For 
our part, we believe, that France is not only “ logical ” 
—that favourite epithet !—but fundamentally sane ; 
and that the moment she realises her moral isolation as 
an immediate fact she will realise also the necessity of 
coming to terms with her old enemy. M. Poincaré may 
wish to bully Germany with British help but he will not 
attempt it without British help. That at any rate has 
been our view for twelve months past, and apparently 
it is also the view of the Temps. That the peace of 
Europe should demand even the temporary estrange- 
ment of France and England seems an ironic and an 
unfortunate conclusion. But can we disputeit? Surely, 
however, the estrangement need not last fur long. 


THE PROPOSAL FOR AN 
INDUSTRIAL TRUCE 


OME of the principal leaders of the Labour move- 
S ment have recently been pleading for an “ indus- 
trial truce.” For some definite period—as long 
as ten years has been proposed—employers and workers 
are urged to put their differences aside and to devote all 
their energies to recuperation after the exhausting experi- 
ences of the last few years. The proposal, we believe, came 
first from Mr. Frank Hodges. The struggle of last year 
left the Miners’ Federation completely exhausted, and, 
in the view of its secretary, a considerable period is required 
for the recovery, both of the trade itself and of the organisa- 
tion of those whom it employs. Mr. Arthur Henderson 
followed with a more detailed proposal, and considerable 
controversy -has ensued in Labour circles concerning the 
expediency or inexpediency of a truce. 

The greater part of this discussion, however, seems to us 
unreal, It is significant that while on the Labour side— 
for the present obviously the weaker side—the truce 
proposal has been seriously debated, it has elicited practically 
no comment from the influential groups of employers. 
Since it takes the agreement of both parties to make a truce, 
this is no slight obstacle. If the big employers’ organisations 
do not want a truce—and there is no sign at all that they 
do want one—it is quite impossible to force one upon them. 
It is no more possible than it would be to force a truce upon 
the Trade Unions if the position of the two parties in industry 
were reversed. 

It is easy enough to point to the huge loss of energy and 
productive capacity which accompanies the present methods 
of adjusting industrial relationships. Each trade cycle is 
also a cycle of collective bargaining. The trade boom is 
accompanied by demands for higher wages, shorter hours, 
an increased measure of control over industrial conditions ; 
the trade depression brings with it demands from the other 
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side for lower wages, increased hours, and freedom from 
Trade Union interference with ‘“ managerial functions.” 
The curve of labour conditions rises and sinks with rhyth- 
mical regularity, and almost every fluctuation is accompanied 
by disputes and disturbances of productive conditions. 
It is easy, we say, to point this out, and to plead for a method 
of adjustment which will eliminate most of the present 
friction ; but it is by no means easy to arrive at such a 
method. When trade is beginning to boom, employers’ 
associations usually call for, and make the attempt to 
secure by long-term agreements, a stabilisation of labour 
conditions to carry them through the period of prosperity. 
On such occasions, the Trade Unions, if they are aware of 
the coming of the boom, resist the employers’ advances and 
seek to keep their hands free to take the maximum advantage 
of the period of good trade. But, when the down grade is 
approached, the positions of the parties are reversed. It 
is then Labour that calls for stabilisation to carry it through 
the period of slump, and the employer who insists on keeping 
his hands free to take advantage of the depression. There 
is hardly a moment in the course of the trade cycle at which 
both parties desire a truce. 


Some advocates of “ industrial peace,” recognising these 
difficulties, have urged that they can be surmounted by 
making the period of truce long enough to cover a whole 
trade cycle, and thus to bind each party during the time 
when it would most like to have its hands free. But there 
are at least two very serious objections to the proposal in 
this form. In the first place, it rests on a tacit assumption 
that the general substance of the present relationships 
between employers and workers is permanent, and that the 
aims of both parties are equivalent, although opposite, 
aims. But this is not so. The employer, on the whole, is 
seeking not to alter, but to maintain, the present industrial 
system and conditions; the Trade Unions, on the whole, 
are deliberately seeking to alter them. There does not 
exist that moral basis of mutual recognition of each other’s 
rights and position that would be required for the smooth 
working of a long-term truce. 


The second difficulty is of a more purely practical kind. 
Even if the truce were to be designed so as to cover the 
whole period of a trade cycle—a difficult thing to secure, 
for these cycles, though rhythmical, are by no means of 
uniform duration—it would still have to be concluded, and 
to come into operation, at some definite point in the cycle. 
And, in fact, the point at which the truce was made would 
make all the difference to the conditions of it. In the old 
days, when annual hirings of labour were largely in force 
in the mines and other industries as well as in agriculture, 
there used to be great struggles between employers and 
workers on the apparently insignificant issue of the date of 
hiring. If the employers could place the date in a slack 
season, when the men’s economic resources were scanty, 
they were in an excellent position for striking a wage bargain 
favourable to themselves. On the other hand, if the men 
could get the hiring fixed for the busy season, that was worth 
a considerable sum to them in the higher wages and better 
conditions which their improved bargaining power enabled 
them to secure. The situation is precisely the same when 
the proposal is for a truce covering the full period of a trade 
cycle. If the truce is made at a moment when trade is 
booming and labour scarce, it will be made under conditions 
exceedingly favourable for the Trade Unions: if it is made 
when the Unions have been weakened by unemployment, 
the effect will be to stabilise the bad conditions of the 
depression through the following season of good trade, and 
to prevent the workers from obtaining their share in trade 
prosperity. But the truce, if it is made at all, must be 
made at some definite point in the cycle, and it is barely 
possible to make it at a point when conditions are equally 
favourable or unfavourable to both parties. 


If this is so, why, it may be asked, is there not more 
enthusiasm for a truce on the part of employers at the 


present time? The answer, it is to be feared, must be 
that the movement towards lower wages and worse working 
conditions, which has been in full operation during the 
past year, has not yet spent its force, and that accordingly 
the desire for a stabilisation of conditions has not yet made 
its appearance among the employers. “Sell on the first 
drop ” is an old maxim of the Stock Exchange ; and “ Make 
a truce on the first rise ” may be an equally sound commercial 
rule of action for the employers’ associations. 

The phrase “ industrial truce” is a military metaphor. 
In war a truce, unless it is a mere breathing-space, is usually 
intended as the preliminary to a permanent settlement of 
relationships between the combatants. The truce is followed 
by a treaty, and the treaty is at any rate supposed to 
represent the establishment of permanent peace. Is the 
truce in industry, which Mr. Hodges and Mr. Henderson 
have suggested, intended in the same way as the forerunner 
of a permanent peace? Itcan hardly be so; for both men 
are leaders in the Labour Party and officers of Trade Unions 
which have declared unequivocally for a change of the indus- 
trial system. But, while this is true, it is also the case that 
both are political rather than industrial leaders, disposed to 
look forward to the changing of economic relationships by 
political rather than by industrial action. Mr. Henderson, 
at least, has made quite clear his conception of the truce. 
He desires that it should be based on certain minimum 
industrial conditions, guaranteed by legislation, and that 
the attempt to change conditions should be transferred as 
far as possible from the industrial to the political sphere. 
It is not so much a truce that Mr. Henderson wants as 
an agreement to respect the neutrality of the industrial 
territory, while pursuing the war in the political sphere. 

With this object in view, Mr. Henderson revives the often- 
mooted plan for an Industrial Parliament—the plan unani- 
mously endorsed by the National Industrial Conference 
three years ago. Mr. Henderson wants a sort of advisory 
Parliament, composed of employers and Trade Unions in 
equal numbers, to deal with all industrial matters affecting 
the general relationships of Capital and Labour. We are 
not concerned, for the moment, to discuss the abstract 
merits of this proposal : we need deal only with its relevance 
to the present situation. And to us the past history of the 
project seems to indicate clearly enough that it has no 
present relevance. It was first mooted by the Government 
and the employers at a time when trade was booming and 
Labour demands were insistent—a period when stabilisation 
was in the employers’ interests. The workers’ representa- 
tives refused to agree to it except in return for certain sub- 
stantial concessions, including the general eight hours’ day 
and an inclusive minimum wage law. The Government 
agreed ; but the negotiations dragged on over the adjust- 
ment of secondary points. Meanwhile, the economic 
situation was changing, and the signs of the coming depres- 
sion were being observed. Stabilisation ceased to be in the 
interest of the employers, and the Government accordingly 
dropped the whole elaborate project. Mr. Henderson now 
asks that the plan, as it was drafted in 1919, should be made 
the basis of a truce to be concluded in 1922. He receives 
no answer from the employers because it would not be 
diplomatic to make outright the answer which silence 
really conveys. The concessions embodied in the project 
of 1919 were intended as the quid pro quo for stabilisation 
during a period of danger and difficulty for employers—a 
period of boom accompanied by insistent demands from the 
Trade Unions. The boom and the danger are alike over, 
and there is accordingly no reason for granting—and, the 
employers would add, no possibility of granting—the 
concessions which were appropriate under the quite different 
circumstances of three years ago. An “industrial truce ” now 
would be granted by employers only on terms corresponding 
to the decline in Trade Union strength and the worsening 0 
conditions during the past year or so, terms on which no 
body of Trade Unionists could be persuaded to allow their 
hands to be tied for the future. 
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The whole project for an ‘industrial truce” seems to us, 
therefore, under present conditions, chimerical. Such a 
conclusion does not at all exclude the possibility of arrange- 
ments and agreements in the various industries, settling 
conditions even for some time ahead. It excludes only any 
general pact between the consolidated forces of Capital 
and Labour—and for the reason that the fundamental 
disagreement between these parties as to the proper methods 
of conducting industries and as to their relative positions 
in the economic system preclude any final adjustment, 
while an adjustment of a purely temporary character would, 
in present circumstances, have to be concluded on conditions 
very unfavourable to Labour. We have no love for the 
continuous hagglings and bickerings of the Labour market ; 
but we are convinced that there is no such easy escape from 
them as Mr. Hodges and Mr. Henderson seem to suggest. 
Until we effect fundamental changes in the structure of our 
industrial system, we must accept the hagglings and bicker- 
ings as an unavoidable consequence of our methods of 
producing and distributing wealth. 


THE SCANDAL OF THE 


DEVASTATED REGION 


POINCARE has more than once asserted that 
the French Government has already spent 
@ 90,000 million frances on the restoration of the 
devastated region. M. Viviani, when he was in London 
for the Council of the League of Nations, put the figure at 
80,000 millions. In a statement recently issued, however, 
M. Poincaré modified his previous assertions and said that 
the 90,000 million francs had been expended “ on behalf 
of Germany,” which presumably means that they represent 
the total of the extraordinary Budgets of “ recoverable 
expenditure,”’ including war pensions, since the Armistice. 
Half the amount, M. Poincaré said, had been spent on the 
devastated territory. ‘“‘ Certain eminent Frenchmen” in 
the mission to the London Conference, who expressed their 
views to a correspondent of the Manchester Guardian 
(August 10th), returned to M. Viviani’s figure and said : 
“In the last three years our Government has raised loans 
amounting to £1,600,000,000 to restore our devastated 
areas, and this sum has been utilised in rebuilding the 
homes of our peasants, the workshops and factories of our 
workmen, the mines of our mining population—the cost 
of which should have been borne by Sole.” 

It would appear from this declaration that France has 
become a Syndicalist country, since the workshops and 
factories are described as belonging to the workmen and 
the mines to the mining population. But it would be rash 
to put too much confidence in the information supplied 
by gentlemen whose views about figures are so hazy as 
those of the eminent Frenchmen in question appear to be. 
As regards the precise sum expended on the devastated 
region, I leave the eminent Frenchmen to fight the matter 
out with M. Poincaré. The safest conclusion is that none 
of these varied and conflicting estimates can be relied on, 
but that a lot of money has been spent. 

Of one thing we can, however, be quite certain. It is 
not true that 80,000, or even 45,000, million francs have 
been spent on rebuilding houses, factories, workshops and 
mines, for, if it were true, they would all be rebuilt, and 
that is far from being the case. It may be that during the 
last three years the French Parliament has voted 45,000 
million francs or more for the devastated region, but the 
fact that the French Parliament has voted a sum of money 
for a particular purpose is no proof that it has been used 
for that purpose. We know, in fact, that 4,000 million 
francs out of the parliamentary grants for the devastated 
region were spent on equipping the Polish army. We do 
not know how much more has found its way to similar 
destinations. The French Government has had, during the 
last three years, a good deal of expenditure that it would 
have been inconvenient to reveal in the Budget—too much 
- be covered by the secret service vote. I suspect that 
; © extraordinary Budget of “ recoverable expenditure ” 
© some extent at least answers the purpose of “ sundries ” 


in the household accounts of a lady with no head for figures. 





The sum of 80,000 million francs is equivalent to some- 
thing like 30,000 million gold francs. As I said in a previous 
article, the highest serious estimate of the material losses 
in the devastated region is 15,000 million gold francs. M. 
René Pupin, who gives that as a maximum, is probably 
the best authority on the matter in France. t do not 
include in the category of serious estimates those of M. 
Klotz or M. Loucheur, or estimates in which the average 
value of the contents of an agricultural labourer’s cottage 
is put at £1,200. Even the amount that, according to M. 
Poincaré’s second thoughts, has been spent on the devastated 
region exceeds M. Pupin’s maximum estimate. Yet, 
when Mr. Charles Roden Buxton was recently at Saint- 
Quentin, he was told by the Mayor that, out of some 14,000 
houses destroyed in that town, only 5,000 had even been 
taken in hand. A great deal appears to have been done in 
the devastated region in the way of remaking roads and 
rebuilding bridges, but many peasants and workmen are 
still living in temporary wooden shanties and many towns 
and villages are still in ruins. Indeed, it is one of the 
favourite themes of French propaganda that this is the 
case, and cinema films are sent out to show it. It is not 
the fault of the inhabitants of the devastated region, except 
possibly in a very few isolated cases. I am told that 
American visitors to Verdun leave such handsome cheques 
behind them that the mayor of that town is in no hurry 
to rebuild it, but that must be quite an exceptional case. 

The question therefore arises, What has become of all the 
money voted by Parliament? Even after every allowance 
has been made for grants to the Polish army, Koltchak, 
Denikin, Wrangel, Yudenitch, Petlura, Mr. Bourtzeff, Mr. 
Savinkoff, Bavarian monarchists, Grand Dukes, Russian 
“* ambassadors,” and all the other interesting protégés of 
the French Republic, there must have been a lot left. A 
very well-known American told me recently that, in his 
opinion, the “ graft” in connection with the devastated 
region of France surpassed anything of the kind ever known 
in any country or any age. He may have exaggerated 
slightly, but I fear that he supplied the key to the mystery. 
The houses of Saint-Quentin and other towns are stillin 
ruins because the money that should have rebuilt them has 
been held up on the way. That has happened in France 
before now. During the war the French Government on 
a particular occasion advanced 150 million francs to the 
government of a certain small Allied country. When the 
loan reached the government in question, it was reduced to 
100 millions. ‘*‘ Wheresoever the carcase is there will the 
vultures be gathered together.” 

It must be admitted that the Treaty of Versailles gave 
every encouragement to “graft” in this matter by not 
fixing the amount of the German payment for “ reparations.” 
Unlimited “reparations”! Here indeed was a carcase 
worth picking and the vultures were on it at once. The 
consequences were described by a particularly competent 
French economist, M. Francis Delaisi, in the Manchester 
Guardian of May 15th, 1919. “ Happily,” he said, 

we have at hand inside our own frontiers a new land. . . . Work 

costing sixty milliards is waiting to be done there according to 

the official report. What more extensive markets could you dream 
of ? What is Morocco, what is Indo-China, compared with these 
ten departments waiting to be rebuilt ? But it is essential that 

Allied products should not penetrate them, for in a year or so 

reconstruction would come to an end and, by the time our factories 

were ready, the market would have disappeared. Let us close 
them, then, to the foreign importer, as we have closed Algeria or 

Madagascar. We have no diplomatic difficulties to fear ; the devas- 

tated regions, happily, are in France . . It seems that our devas- 

tated regions, will have to wait until the factories behind them are 
ready to work for them. They will have to regulate their needs to 
suit the convenience of those who supply them. It would be 

wrong to exhaust too quickly a market like this. . . . 

M. Delaisi recounted how restoration was deliberately 
delayed, how Roubaix spinners were prevented from 
importing machinery that they had bought in America, how 
Ford motor-cars bought by the State were left to rust in 
the port of Bordeaux, how an authority humorously nick- 
named “ Reconstruction Office ” regulated and prohibited 
imports in the interest of the “ great French war magnates 
of industry,” who had “ succeeded in putting one of their 
number, the most active and the most intelligent, at the 
head of the Ministry charged with controlling them.” 

This was the first scandal of the devastated region, but 
it was not the last. Immediately after the Armistice the 
German Government offered to restore the whole devastated 
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region at its own expense, with German workmen and 
German material. The offer was rejected with contumely, 
as was every subsequent offer of the kind, until at last 
the Wiesbaden agreement, not yet applied, sanctioned 
restoration in kind to a limited extent. When the French 
and German Trade Unions agreed on a practical scheme 
for restoration in kind, the prefects were sent round to stir 
up the inhabitants of the devastated region against it. 
One district, which had given a free vote in favour of the 
scheme by a large majority, was induced under official 
pressure to give another vote against it by a small majority. 
One of the German Trade Unionists who went to the devas- 
tated region in connection with the proposal, told me that 
everywhere the German delegates were received in the 
most friendly way and that the opinion of the inhabitants 
seemed to be overwhelmingly in favour of the scheme. 
Thus did the French Government, as M. Delaisi said, 
deliberately sacrifice the interests of the ruined population 
of the devastated region to those of the “ great French war 
magnates of industry.” And, having done so, it appeals 
to the world to have pity on “ martyred France,” and uses 
the sufferings of the devastated region as an excuse for 
militarist ambitions and annexationist designs. 

The millions that were to be recovered from Germany 
were lavished with a prodigality unsurpassed even during 
the war—not on the ruined inhabitants of the devastated 
region, but on the magnates of industry. Contractors 
fixed their own terms and no questions were asked. Material 
was supplied at top prices. Commissions flowed in an 
unending stream into the pockets of innumerable inter- 
mediaries. Reckless extravagance, shameless corruption, 
unblushing favouritism—they all found their excuse in that 
eternal refrain of the war—‘ L’ Allemagne paiera.” 

The easiest method of all of making money out of the 
devastated region is that of having a claim for property 
destroyed—provided that the claimant is rich or influential, 
or both. In the payment of compensation the practice 
consistently adopted is that of paying the rich first. It is 
the habitual practice in France. In no other country with 
which I am acquainted is there so religious an observance 
of the evangelical maxim: “To him that hath shall be 
given.” The workmen of Saint-Quentin cannot get their 
houses, but the owners of “ their” factories, if they know 
how to work the piston, get the money for them, whether 
the factories are rebuilt or not. And they get it on a 
generous scale. The French Socialist Press has published 
case after case of scandalous over-compensation, and the 
Socialist Party has raised the matter in Parliament. But 
who in France cares what the Socialist Press and the Socialist 
Party say ? There is an easy reply to all such revelations, 
namely, that the people that make them are paid by the 
** Boches.”” As the French public is firmly convinced that 
all politicians are paid by somebody, such a reply never 
fails in its effect. 

One case, however, has at last got into the law courts. 
The Government has steeled itself to prosecute a gentleman 
at Laon who successfully claimed about thirteen million 
francs for a factory that had cost him 250,000 before the 
war. It appears that he has already received four and a-half 
millions on account. He should not be alone in the dock— 
if ever he gets there, which is doubtful, for many things 
may happen in the course of a French instruction. There 
are only two alternative explanations of such a case as this : 
either claims are admitted without the smallest investiga- 
tion, or somebody has been bribed. Perhaps both ex- 

lanations are true. If the information that reaches me 
is accurate, some of the peasants have shared in the pickings. 
For I am told that some of them have been compensated 
on so liberal a scale that they have been able to buy large 
quantities of agricultural machinery—almost unknown 
before the war. At any rate, the methods of French agri- 
culture will benefit. The chief sufferer is, of course, the 
town workman—that helot of the French Republic. 

In the scandal of the devastated region is to be found 
one of the causes of the critical condition of French national 
finances. Had the German offer to restore the region been 
accepted, the French Parliament would not have had to 
vote a sou for the purpose, and it would have been easy 
to balance the Budgets with comparatively moderate 
taxation. For the “corrected” value of the national 
expenditure last year, after deducting the expenditure on 





“ reconstruction,” but not that on pensions, was only 22 
per cent. more than the expenditure in 1913, and the 
difference was more than accounted for by the increase in 
the interest on the national debt. Even if the offer had been 
rejected and the money voted by Parliament had been 
honestly spent, the devastated region would now be entirely 
restored and there would be no need for further expenditure 
on it. As it is, more money has been voted by Parliament 
than would have sufficed to restore the whole devastated 
region and yet it is not half restored. Hence M. Poincaré’s 
anxiety. Hence the demand that the French debt to 
England should be cancelled. Hence the frantic efforts to 
squeeze blood out of the German stone. 

We should not allow the conduct of the French Govern- 
ment to prevent us from sympathising with its victims in 
the devastated region, but we should point out to those 
victims that it is not Germany that they have to blame 
for their present plight. On the contrary, their own rulers 
have prevented Germany from repairing the damage done 
by the war. The financial difficulties of the French State 
deserve neither pity nor sympathy, for they are the conse- 
quences of a dishonest and reckless policy. On the merits 
of the case, there is nothing to be said for the remission of 
a single penny of the French debt to this country. Never- 
theless, as I have already said, I am in favour of remitting 
it all if we can thereby purchase the peace of Europe. But 
in my opinion we should not secure the peace of Europe by 
remitting the debt on the conditions proposed by Lord 
Grey and Mr. Asquith. Rosert DELL. 


A GREAT IRISHMAN 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT IN IRELAND. ] 


HE death of Mr. Arthur Griffith follows what 
would almost seem to be a law ordaining a tragic 
end to the career of Irish political leaders. 
But his fate differs from that of his predecessors. 
O’Connell, Butt, Parnell and Redmond, had either finished 
their work or had failed to persuade their countrymen 
that they were capable of leading the national cause to 
victory. Mr. Griffith, after labouring in obscurity for a 
generation, had justified the faith of his followers by 
bringing to a close the secular quarrel with Great Britain. 
He had made Sinn Fein, which ten years ago was dismissed 
by serious politicians on both sides of the Irish Sea as the 
harmless hobby of a few fanatical cranks, the creed of 
a nation, and embodied it in what he accurately described 
as “the first treaty between the representatives of the 
Irish Government and the representatives of the English 
Government since 1172 signed on an equal footing.” 
With the same tenacity with which he had held his position 
against English domination he held it against the armed 
attacks of an Irish minority. He was in full agreement 
with Mr. de Valera that Ireland had an abstract right to 
establish a Republic. But when an abstract right was 
made an excuse for the concrete wrong of dragooning a 
nation at the point of the pistol, Griffith declined to be 
impressed by either subtleties or sentimentalities. Through- 
out the interminable debates in the Dail he held fast to the 
point that the issue was one for the Irish people, and that 
their decision was final. Obviously, he accepted with 
reluctance the delaying policy favoured by his colleagues 
which resulted in the Ard-Fheis agreement and the Collins- 
de Valera pact on the eve of the elections. It is question- 
able if Mr. Collins did not show superior strategical insight 
in giving Mr. de Valera and his associates their heads, 
in the sure confidence that their methods would range 
popular opinion solidly on the side of the Treaty. But 
when the people had spoken, Griffith, hideous as was to 
him the idea of civil war, was too good a democrat to 
shirk what he knew to be his duty to democracy in face 
of the challenge of Rory O’Connor and his fellow-con- 
spirators. He took his line and held it unperturbed by the 
tornado of invective loosed upon him by the Irregulars 
and their political allies. Nor was he diverted from the 
course he had mapped out by the insinuations of Orange 
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extremists and English Die-hards that the war was a 
gigantic pretence organised in friendly agreement by both 
sides, for the purpose of deluding Great Britain as to their 
real intention of combining their forces in the near future 
to establish a Republic by a coup de main. 

Death came to him as events were justifying to the full 
his wisdom in crushing revolt so as to spill as little blood 
as possible, and in a fashion which would avoid the per- 

tuation of bitter memories. Unlike a good many Sinn 
Feiners, while he did not underrate the value of force as 
a means to an end, he never worshipped it for its own 
sake. At the first Sinn Fein Convention held after the 
release of the prisoners taken in 1916, when speaker after 
speaker rose to glorify “the crack of the rifle” and to 
exalt the virtues of a blood sacrifice, Mr. Griffith startled 
and shocked the majority of the enthusiasts by the firm 
declaration that success for his policy lay in avoiding “a 
holocaust of the young men of Ireland.” However dis- 
concerting this might be to fanatics, it was the belief that 
Sinn Fein offered a middle way between Parliamentarianism 
which had failed to deliver the goods, and physical force 
which had shown itself equally powerless to snatch victory 
by the strong hand, that rallied the sober and solid majority 
of Irishmen to the new movement. In the long run the 
scheme of passive resistance broke down because Dublin 
Castle met it by measures outside the law, which drove 
Irishmen into the arms of the activists. To a good many 
critics this had always been the flaw in Mr. Griffith’s 
reasoning. He assumed that his followers would have it 
in their power to limit their resistance in a manner most 
advantageous to themselves and most injurious to their 
opponents, not foreseeing that the constitutional checks 
and legal restrictions by which he hoped to hold these 
opponents shackled would give like ropes of sand. Griffith 
accepted the guerilla war, but it is questionable if he had 
any enthusiasm for it. He knew the odds were too great, 
and so shrewd a judge could not have ignored the shattering 
reaction on the moral of both sides which is responsible 
for the worst of the dangers that now confront the nation. 
Success was achieved without the holocaust that Griffith 
dreaded, but the country had to pay a heavy price in 
blood and treasure, and the account, instead of being 
closed, is increasing at a rate that terrifies all Irishmen 
who put patriotism before party. 

It may seem ironical that a man whose policy was designed 
as an alternative to the employment of national force to 
secure Irish freedom should die as the head of an Irish 
Government engaged in a civil war with a minority of its 

subjects. Griffith’s position was, however, entirely con- 
sistent. Apart from the threat to democratic rule which 
made it imperative to take up the challenge of Mr. de 
Valera and his associates, Griffith insisted from the first that 
the aim of the conspirators was to commit the nation to a 
renewal of the Anglo-Irish conflict under even more hope- 
lessly impossible conditions. As an order issued by one of 
the Irregular leaders puts it, the object is “to have the old 
enemy back, and thus change the whole aspect of the present 
war.” Such a development might conceivably save the 
faces of the mutineers and their political allies, but it would 
do so at the cost of ruining Ireland beyond hope of 
redemption. 

As it is, the wrecking goes merrily on. The first month 
of the fighting cost the country £40,000,000, and General 
Collins, who is Finance Minister as well as Commander-in- 
Chief, estimates that the money loss averages at present 
about a million a day. No man was more outraged than 
Griffith by the senseless sabotage which is now the chief 
weapon of the Irregulars. The first article of his political 
creed had always been that every addition to Ireland’s 
economic strength bettered her chance of securing her 
national independence. British statesmen, in his view, were 
concerned above all things to keep Ireland poor in the sure 
belief that the prevention of industrial progress would 
make it easier for them to hold her in subjection. To-day 





professing patriots are inflicting more damage in a week 
than British statecraft could have done in a generation. 
And these wreckers apparently are able to persuade them- 
selves that the people whom they are doing their best to 
reduce to beggary will crown them with laurels as a reward 
for their exertions. Shortly before the evacuation of 
Clonmel Mr. de Valera, in the course of a dinner-table dis- 
cussion, met the arguments of a priest who was upholding 
the Free State with the retort : “* But surely it is plain that 
if we make Collins’s and Griffith’s Government impossible 
we'll unite all Ireland.” 

Mr. de Valera is establishing unity, but, as Mr. Griffith 
had the consolation of knowing before he died, it is a unity 
of all Ireland against the principles and policy of the Irreg- 
ulars. Every force that counts in the life of the nation is 
now ranged against them. The Catholic Church has repu- 
diated their methods in language stronger than the Bishops 
ever used about the Black and Tans. To the business com- 
munity they are anathema; and the small farmer, harassed 
by levies and wholesale looting, with his markets destroyed 
and such produce as he has been able to save from their 
exactions left unsaleable on his hands, would vote to- 
morrow for much more drastic punishment than the Govern- 
ment is as yet willing to impose. Labour does not see eye 
to eye with the Government in all things ; but at the Trade 
Union Congress last week the delegates by a three to one 
majority passed a resolution describing the claims of the 
Irregulars as “ irrational,” and denouncing the methods 
adopted to enforce them as “ tantamount to a war upon 
the people.” 

Even in the ranks of the Irregulars men who have the 
courage to do their own thinking are beginning to see the 
precipice towards which their leaders are dragging them. 
A remarkable letter written by three Irregular officers, 
now prisoners of war in Athlone, pays to Griffith’s memory 
the tribute he would have valued most by urging that 
Irishmen of all parties should join hands in unity over his 
coffin. The document is a frank confession of disillusion- 
ment. It declares that the policy of the Irregulars has 
proved wrong “ militarily, politically and socially’; and 
that “‘we soldiers of the Executive Headquarters have 
become blind and more blind on the way leading not to a 
thriving Republic, but to utter and barren destruction.” 

The war with the Free State is being waged. Is there one single 
executive soldier who can say that we have beaten them or that 
we shall beat them? .. . Even had we beaten them there is yet 
war with the forces of the English Empire. Would we, spent and 
worn out after one war, be able to undertake a fresh war against 
the forces of the greatest military Power on earth, and to undertake 
that war without the sympathy or help of our own people ? What 
soldier says we would ? We shall never win an independent Republic 

by force of arms alone... . 

From the political point of view our attitude was utterly senseless. 

We thought we were trudging along the hard straight road to a 
Republic, whereas in reality we were wandering aimlessly through 
a maze of folly, with our blind Headquarters dangling a revolver 
before us, as one dangles a carrot before a winkered ass. They 
were not politicals, they said, they were soldiers. Soldiers !— 
** Sugan” Napoleons who committed us to an unnecessary civil war 
without arms, without money, without an atom of true intelligence 
about the army we were to fight, without the slightest sympathy 
or approval of the civil “flock of sheep.” Men who did this were 
not soldiers. Their military policy showed them possessed of the 
mentality of a double-holstered Wild West cowboy. They thought, 
spoke, and acted in terms of explosives, bullets, and bombs. 


Arthur Griffith did not live to see the completion of his 
work. In the long and difficult years ahead, when Irish 
energies will be taxed to their utmost to rebuild on solid 
foundations the structure which fanatical visionaries have 
so lightly laid in ruins, his sane realism and inflexible 
determination would have been assets of incalculable value. 
If it was not given to him to do all that it lay in his power 
to have done, yet to have imposed his creed first on his 
own people, then on the rulers of Great Britain, and given 
it practical expression in the creation of an Irish Govern- 
ment, ranks him high amongst the greatest political leaders 


of his race. M. 
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THE STRANGE GOSPEL OF WORK 


R. HENRY FORD, in the’ course of some 
M reminiscences appearing in the Daily News, 
preaches a gospel of work even more thorough 
“I do not,” he declares, “* believe a man 
He ought to think of it by 
day and dream of it by night.” It is not that he can 
promise happiness to the man who does so. “I cannot,” 
he says frankly, “‘ pretend to say, because I do not know, 
whether the man who works always, who never leaves his 
business, who is absolutely intent upon getting ahead and 
who therefore does get ahead, is happier than the man 
who keeps office hours both for his brain and his hands. 
It is not necessary for anyone to decide the question.” 
Many people will wonder whether it is worth while to 
devote one’s days and nights in this manner to work, 
if one is to be no happier than the people who idle away 
their evenings at cards and music-halls and in empty talk. 
The average man does not in theory regard work as an end 
in itself but as a means of obtaining certain things that 
will make him happier than if he lacked them. In the 
first place, he works for necessaries—for food, fire and 
shelter. Beyond this, however, he works for luxuries— 
for better food and a better house than are really 
necessary, and for social position and power and the 
means of raising his family above the eternal struggle 
against poverty, ignorance and dirt. He undoubtedly 
believes that the possession of all these luxuries would 
make him happier, and that he himself will be happier 
the more he strives to obtain them. It must be infinitely 
depressing for a man building up a fortune to begin 
suddenly to wonder whether the crossing-sweeper who 
touches his shabby hat for a penny may not, after all, be 
a happier man than he. Hard-worked millionaires, we 
know, do entertain these doubts. They can be loud 
enough at times in their envy of their workers, who have 
not the world on their shoulders and whose responsibility 
comes to an end daily at the striking of a clock. But, 
if they were given their choice of being reborn upon earth 
either as overworked millionaires or as underworked 
employees, we doubt if one in ten thousand of them could 
help choosing the work and the millions. And the 
majority would make their choice, not from any high 
motive, but because they can imagine no happier life than 
that of a great business man making a success of his 
business. Almost everybody who wishes to be rich does 
so because he believes that it is happier to be rich than 
to be poor. This may be an illusion, but it is an almost 
universal illusion. Money to most of us means happiness, 
and we are happy when working for money because we 
believe that the money we are earning will in the end 
buy happiness. We are using the word “ happiness,” 
of course, in the widest possible sense. Even the happiness 
of being rich is enough for some men without the need of 
spending their riches on what the rest of us call pleasure. 
The philosophy of the ordinary man who sets out to 
work for a fortune, then, is, in the ordinary sense of the 
word, an Epicurean philosophy. He would tell you 
frankly that he is working for the happiness, if not of 
himself, of his family. As a matter of cold fact, he does 
not know why he works so hard, but somewhere at the 
back of his mind is the firm conviction that a fortune is 
always good fortune. A hard-working to-day is, he believes, 
the price he is paying for a happy to-morrow. It may be 
that this illusion of ultimate happiness is necessary in order 
to incite the ordinary human being to put forth all his 
efforts. The extraordinary human being, however, such 
as Mr. Ford, is clear-sighted enough to see that happiness 
has little enough to do with the matter, and that a man 
with the true genius for work will have to go on working, 
whether he is sure that it will make him happier or not. 
Let happiness become the admitted end, and the question 
at once arises whether the hard worker is any happier 


than Carlyle’s. 
can ever leave his business. 





than the idler. Philosophers of happiness, from Horace 
to Stevenson, assure us that the frenzied pursuit of riches 
and great ambitions is merely a way of bringing dis- 
appointment into a life that ought to be reasonably 
amusing. The peasant in his cot has for centuries been 
pointed out as a model of contentment to those who would 
““add to golden numbers golden numbers,” and _ poets 
have loved to remark that uneasy lies the head that wears 
a crown and still more uneasy lies the head that wears a 
million crowns. The world’s literature and philosophy, 
indeed, contain for the aspiring millionaire a far greater 
amount of warning than of encouragement. They assure 
him in a thousand passages that, if he wants to enjoy 
himself, he is going about it in the wrong way. Hence 
we have to conclude either that the ordinary would-be 
millionaire is a fool or that, in the depths of his being, 
the desire for happiness scarcely enters into his calcula- 
tions. There is a good deal to be said for the view that 
the second alternative is the true one. The greatest 
workers are, as a rule, those who work, not for any 
explicable motive, but because they are possessed by a 
demon. The Henry Fords, no less than the Shakespeares, 
are men of genius, and they must live in slavery to their 
genius, whether it makes them happy or whether it 
destroys them. One thing is certain: they will be unable 
to find happiness in anything else. The demon of energy 
in their bosoms must have an outlet, and to a Shakespeare 
the life of a tramp idling along the sunny roads would 
have been as intolerable as the life of a galley-slave. 
Those of us who house a quieter demon, may regard with 
sympathetic pity the spectacle of the man of genius as 
he is driven and preyed upon by his terrible energy. But 
we, too, it is probable, are preyed upon by our own demon. 
Every man is up to a point a man of genius, and it is in 
vain that he attempts to escape from it into the byways 
of pleasure until it has made what use of him it desires. 
It cannot promise him happiness, but it can at least keep 
him from being happy till he has paid it the uttermost 
farthing of service. That is the invincible argument 
against idleness. An idler is merely a_ticket-of-leave 
man who behaves as if he were free, and whose reward 
will be, not pleasure, but punishment. In youth we 
idealise the idler, and at school we resent the accusation 
of hard work. Our dream-world is a world of play and 
holidays. Even when we have grown up we still at times 
let our imaginations wander in a day-dream of a fortune 
fallen out of the clouds and a life of leisure. We assure 
ourselves that, if such good fortune befell us, we could cease 
working as easily as a child closes a lesson-book, and find 
plenty of uses for our time in doing what the world calls 
nothing. Alas, the dream that we could be happy without 
working is one that is incapable of fulfilment. To be cut 
off from work is, as we know when we are realists, a fate 
scarcely more desirable than to be cut off from speech. It is 
possible for some men to be happy in a Trappist monastery, 
but not for many men. It is possible for some men to be 
happy in a workless world, but for few except those who are 
born into it. And even those who are born into idleness 
are preyed upon by the pitiless demon of energy. They go 
into politics or the army or rove abcut the wild places of 
the world shooting big game. The only thing they cannot 
do is nothing. For generations they kept people who had 
to earn a living out of the Houses of Parliament because 
they felt that it was unfair that people, who could work in 
other spheres, should come and steal one of the few pieces 
of work the upper classes could do without losing their 
self-respect. The aristocrats were willing to leave the 
trade of the world in the hands of the middle classes and the 
manual labour in the hands of the working classes. All 
they asked in return was that a few of the less important 
kinds of work, such as law-making and leading men in 
battle, should be left as their special province. The middle 
classes and the working classes, however, whose thirst for 
work is apparently insatiable, took away even these pre 
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serves from the exclusive possession of the aristocrats. 
They did not mind leaving the upper classes their titles, 
but they would not leave them their jobs. As a result, you 
will sometimes see a duke’s son fighting a cook’s son at an 
election for the right to devote all his energies to his country 
in the worst ventilated factory in England. What, but the 
insane passion for work, could take any man into the 
House of Commons ? 
Great God! I'd rather be 
A pagan suckled in a creed outworn. 

No man who wanted merely to be happy would dream of 
going into Parliament. The company, as readers of 
Mr. Keynes know, is not good, and, if there is anything duller 
in life than listening to other people’s speeches we have not 
yet discovered it. 

Wherever we look, we find the same extraordinary 
spectacle of human beings working more desperately than 
ants without thought of what any sane man would regard 
as happiness. If there is a Solomon among the ants, be 
sure that he keeps his fellow-insects up to the mark by 
exhorting them, “ Go to the human being, thou sluggard.” 
We toil and moil, just as dogs delight to bark and fight, 
because “it is our nature to.” It is in vain that men of 
letters preach a gospel of idleness to us. We read them for 
relaxation, and, the next morning, we return to our labours 
with redoubled energies. Conservatives used to tell us 
that the world would stagnate under Socialism because 
men would not be willing to work their hardest, except 
through fear of starvation or in hope of a reward. This is 
to take too rosy a view of life. It is to be wilfully blind to 
the melancholy fact that without working civilised men 
cannot be happy. If we were all millionaires to-morrow, 
we might do our best for a time to live in absolute idleness. 
But we should be no happier in our idleness than caged 
skylarks. We should long to escape again into the ener- 
getic life, and, if we could find no better sort of work to do, 
we should end by fighting each other—the ancient aristo- 
cratic substitute for work. Seeing, then, that we are doomed 
to toil and moil in this fashion, what hope is there of human 
happiness ? We can see none except in the fact that every 
human being is potentially an artist. The cook in the 
kitchen has creative genius, like the poet in his study, and 
can find a satisfaction so intense as almost to deserve the 
name of happiness in doing her job as well as it can be 
done. There may be little pleasure in doing work, but there 
is immense pleasure in doing good work. There are men 
who scamp their work through a false notion of happiness. 
These are the people who miss the only pleasure that work 
ean give us. The waitress, the *bus-conductor, the business 
man, the house painter, the novelist, the clergyman, the 
post-office clerk, the laundress—each of them is engaged in 
work that may be turned into an art and that, if it is not 
turned into an art, is as dull as a treadmill. If all men and 
women could become artists at their work, it would increase 
the sum of human happiness more than any law that could 

be passed—at least in a Coalition Parliament. 


THE FALL 
OF THE HOHENZOLLERNS 


LimpurG A/D LAHN, GERMANY. 


OR some days past I have been sitting under the 
shadow of the Hohenzollerns. They were in the 
dining-room of the little country-town hotel a few 

miles from here, at which I was spending a few days. There 
were all three of them—the grandfather, Wilhelm, affection- 
ately known to his subjects as Der greise Kaiser (the old 
man); his son, Frederick—Der weise Kaiser, or the Wise ; 
and his grandson, Wilhelm the Last—Der Reise Kaiser, or 
the Traveller, from his love of Imperial Progresses, from the 
last of which he has not returned. They were all three 
almost life-size plaster busts of yellow hue, standing on 








sockets around the walls and, let it be admitted, a little 
fly-blown and dusty. Republics might come and thrones 
fall and Communes threaten, but there they remained, 
gazing imperially down upon the few guests in the little 
dining-room and certainly doing no harm to anybody. 

Yesterday morning I noticed Luisa, the head and indeed 
only waitress, on a tall ladder, doing something to the Wise 
Kaiser. I took it that she was reverently dusting, perhaps 
polishing him. But when I went in to lunch, behold! the 
dynasty was ended: the three Kaisers had disappeared 
and in their places were advertisements respectively of a 
brewery, a mineral water and a German brandy. 

I asked Luisa whence hersudden fit of Majestatsbeleidigung, 
and she told me that it was by order of the Herr Wirt— 
which is to say, mine host. Growing more expansive, she 
explained that it was by order of the local police, who were 
not really police at all, but a compact little army of green- 
clad soldiers, very efficient, very smartly uniformed, with 
rifles, revolvers, and what you will to match, and, be it 
whispered, believed to be more than a little inclined to 
Kaiser-worship. So you may imagine that I was surprised 
to learn that such an outburst of Republican fervour should 
originate with them. Actually though, I should have been 
even more surprised if it had been the autochthonous deed 
of the Herr Wirt, for even in the little intercourse I had had 
with him, he had made no secret of his principles. He was 
a convinced Reactionary, and with more reason than some 
German Reactionaries could give for the faith that is in 
them. He found that the Monarchy was good for business. 
I do not mean only that he found-trade in general better 
under Wilhelm the Last than under the Republic, though 
that also he implied. But the actual plaster-of-Paris (or 
should it be Berlin ?) presence of the three Kaisers in his 
dining-room was profitable to him. There was a rival 
establishment at the end of the street and competition was 
keen. His dining-room customers were mostly commercial 
travellers or the local officials of the higher grade, and they 
would glance with approving loyalty at the three emperors 
and, no doubt, tell their friends. 

I could the less understand why mine host should turn 
his coat thus publicly, because the local head of the Green 
Police was one of his intimates—a comfortable old gentle- 
man, not stout, for there are few stout Germans to-day, 
who had once been a colonel in the Imperial army and, 
I doubt not, a very firebrand and bush-thwacker, but is 
now grown placid and has a taste for beer and on festive 
occasions wears a frock-uniform with a flat cap which, 
truth to tell, gives him a startling resemblance to the hall- 
porter of a smart London hotel. He took all his meals in 
the little dining-room and played “ scat ” there on Saturdays 
and Wednesday evenings and drank more beer than his 
pay would account for, seeing that the price has now gone 
up to ten marks a glass—and of his Royalist opinions there 
was no doubt whatever. 

So the mystery remained unexplained until I had the 
chance of a word with mine host. Then it was explained 
very simply. It was not the Government; it was not the 
Green Police; it was no change of the opinions of the 
landlord, which had brought about the Fall of the Dynasty. 
It was the whisper of a “ demonstration.” The little town 
—like other little German towns—has half a dozen factories 
on its outskirts and in the factories are workmen who are 
Republicans to a man—those of them who are not Commun- 
ists—and they are very much annoyed still about the murder 
of Dr. Rathenau and others of their leaders, and a whisper 
had reached them of the three Kaisers in the dining-room 
and an answering whisper reached mine host that, in case 
of a demonstration, his windows might suffer. So the 
three Kaisers have disappeared, and it is rumoured that 
he has ordered a brand new Republican flag—black, red 
and gold—to be waved from the window on suitable occa- 
sions, instead of the red, white and black banner which has 
hitherto served the purpose. But I think, all the same, 
that the three Kaisers are being very carefully preserved 
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somewhere—perhaps in mine host’s bedchamber, for his 
good wife is a very loyal monarchist too—for resurrection, 
should it become desirable. 

The incident is very characteristic of the political situation 
in Germany to-day, as it affects the commercial classes and 
all the quieter element of the population. They are not 
particularly interested in it—except in so far as it affects 
their particular interests. All they want is a stable Govern- 
ment which will give them a chance of getting back to 
business and normal comfort once more. Broadly speaking, 
their sympathies are Monarchist rather than Republican, 
partly from the shibboleth of German loyalty to the throne, 
partly because the only good times they have ever known 
were under the Emperor in pre-war days; while so far 
they have seen nothing but disaster under the Republic. 
But this great mass of quiet, peace-loving burgesses is 
horribly harassed, both from above and below, from Right 
and Left, and it is an open question which they fear most. 
The fire-eating Reactionists threaten them with murder- 
clubs and imminent civil war ; the sullen Left openly yearns 
for Communism and the confiscation of private property. 
Each boycotts or breaks the windows of known sympathisers 
with the opposition. Both are quite openly awaiting the 
most favourable hour for the bid for fortune, and when that 
hour comes the poor burgess is going to be ruthlessly harried, 
certainly by the victor, even more certainly by the van- 
quished. 

I believe if it were put to a free vote among the middle- 
classes of Germany, even in Prussia, it would be found that 
the overwhelming verdict would be for some form of con- 
stitutional Monarchy, the constitution being, if anything, 
even more democratic than that prevailing in Great Britain- 
But that is the last thing to be looked for, because only 
the mild middle-class want it, and it is afraid to lift its voice 
in favour of anything at all—certainly not for a form of 
Government which would be equally frowned upon by Left 
and Right. 

So for the present all that mine host can do is to keep the 
three Emperors in his bedroom—to produce them when 
the Right calls for them ; to hide them under the bed when 
the Left frowns upon them; to keep an Imperial as well 
as a Republican flag in the store-room, to wave whichever 
the occasion seems to dictate and to pray his hardest for 
the power to interpret the occasion correctly. 

All over the world the great middle-class is suffering more 
than its share ; I do not believe that in any country what- 
ever it need envy the lot of its German counterpart. For 
the life of the Vicar of Bray was a dull monotone compared 
with that of the German burgess of to-day. 

O. M. HuErrer. 


Correspondence 


GERMAN AND BRITISH TAXATION 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Str,—I do not understand your statement that Germany is 
seriously under-taxed in comparison with Great Britain. 

The real test of the burden of taxation is the amount left after 
taxes have been levied. I have recently been in twenty-five 
different towns all over Germany, and have made inquiries as to 
the burden of taxation on different classes. A servant girl gives 
one-tenth of her income to the State. A workman in Bremen 
with five children gets 6,000 marks a month ; 600 marks goes for 
income tax. I doubt whether 6,000 marks a month is equal in 
buying power to more than 30s. or 35s. a week in Britain. 

A teacher with whom I stayed in Eisenach has an income not 
more than one-third my own income in real values. He pays 
one-fifth in taxes. I am not liable to direct taxation at all in 
England. 

These are typical cases of millions who feel the intolerable 
weight of taxation in Germany. I asked a Social Democratic 
M.P.: “If you were German Finance Minister, could you get 
more in taxes out of the German capitalists than is being levied 
to-day ?”” He answered: “No; unless I changed the whole 
capitalistic system.” 


I agree with your contention that Germany has still great 
potential wealth. But you cannot draw revenue from poten- 
tialities. On what ground do you hold that Germany is under- 
taxed ?—-Yours, ctc., 

4 Morgan Street, Dundee. 

August 12th. 


[We did not discuss the question of the distribution of taxation 
in Germany amongst the different classes ; it is quite possible 
that the working class is comparatively over-taxed, especially if 
the tax is levied from week to week. We were referring, how- 
ever, to total taxation and especially taxation of the rich. There 
is no doubt that the German capitalist class is largely escaping 
the payment of its fair share of direct taxation and is very lightly 
taxed in comparison with our own. There are, we believe, three 
main reasons for this :—(1) The machinery of direct taxation 
being new and inefficient, evasion is easy. This can only be 
remedied probably by long experience. (2) German exporters 
have lately made a practice of keeping very large balances abroad 
in foreign currencies of foreign investments. This serves the 
double purpose of escaping depreciation and facilitating the 
concealment of profits. (3) Income tax and super tax have, in 
the case of big businesses, to be levied not on the current year’s 
profits, but on the profits of the previous, or some earlier, year. 
A depreciating currency, therefore, enables the taxpayer to escape 
a large proportion of his proper tax. As an example, let us 
suppose that A. made a profit of 10,000,000 marks in 1921 and 
that the tax legally due is 75 per cent.—i.e., 7,500,000. Suppose, 
further, that he put this latter sum aside in the shape of English 
pound notes (or goid or commodities or any other comparatively 
stable form). In English currency it would have amounted to, 
say, about £10,000. To-day he is called upon to pay the tax, and 
finds that he can buy the 7,500,000 marks for less than £2,000. 
He is thus £8,000 to the good, and instead of having paid a tax 
of 75 per cent. of his 1921 profits has paid only 12 or 15 per cent. 
This is an inevitable effect of a depreciating currency. No 
government in the world could devise an efficient system of 
direct taxation under the conditions lately obtaining in Germany. 
Therefore, German wealth “is seriously under-taxed.’’—Eb. N.S.] 


Ricwarp Ler. 


FHE APPARENT INCREASE IN WEALTH 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

S1r,—With reference to the letter of “ W. H. G. S.” in your 
issue of August 5th, I beg to draw your attention to a further 
point which is omitted in your editorial comment. 

The dates attached to the figures of super-tax payers are mis- 
leading, as the years in question are not the years of income 
1914 and 1921, but the super-tax years ending April 5th, 1914 
and 1921. The income which comes in question is income for 
still earlier years, none of it later than 1912 and 1919 respectively. 

Mr. F. C. Constable, in your issue of to-day, makes further 
serious errors, which will be seen on comparison of his figures 
with the following summarised version of the table given by the 
Chancellor on May 28rd : 

1913-14 super-tax 
Income. based on 1912 or 
Not earlier income. 
Exceeding exceeding Number of 


1920-21 super-tax 
based on 1919 or 
earlier income. 
Number of 


£ £ individuals. individuals. 
2,000 .. 5,000 not known 46,886 
5,000 .. 10,000 _ 9,020 oe 15,904 
10,060 .. 100,000 ee 4,908 os 9,426 
100,000 .. ms ee 80 Pe 169 
5,000 .. _- oe 14,008 a 25,499 


In view of the dates involved it may be expected that the 
1921-22 super-tax figures will, in spite of the trade slump, be even 
larger than those for 1920—21.—Yours, etc., 

August 12th. N. 


BIRDS IN LONDON 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Smr,—One wonders whether the suggestions of Mr. Mas- 
singham or of “C. W.” could be brought to fruition so long 
as London teems with cats—millions of cats, the most dreaded 
enemies of small birds in England. The cat is, no doubt, a 
gracious animal and the worthy object of much human affection 
at home, but it is an inveterate hunter of small birds, roaming 
far to slay if not to slay and eat, and one cannot live in a neigh- 
bourhood where many cats abide and at the same time be on 
pleasant terms with the small birds. Here in Steiermark, where 
I write, cats are rare, and one lives on delightful terms of amity 
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with all the small birds. The inhabitants are, it is true, kind by 
nature—were it otherwise the wild squirrels in the park in Graz 
would not come and feed from your hand—but perhaps the 
ish are also kind to small, inoffensive beautiful creatures 
(but observe the wild squirrels in Kew Gardens in their regard to 
man !); at all events small birds are here much tamer than one 
ever sees them in England. It seems to be a choice between 
cats and friendship with the small birds, and so long as cats by 
the million are fostered in London one doubts whether much 
countryfication may ever take place there : the birds are scarcely 
likely to make their home in the midst, so to speak, of their worst 
enemies.—Yours, etc., 
Schloss Elankenwart. 
July 28th. 


THE MISUSE OF QUOTATION 


To the Editor of Tur New STaTEesMAN. 

Sirn,—Surely it is something very like sacrilege to drag from 
its context a line from what may be called the culminating stanza 
of “ Adonais”’—** The One remains, the many change and pass ’’— 
and ludicrously degrade its meaning by applying it to a cricketer, 
however supreme in his own field! One may charitably suppose 
that the reviewer who did this in your issue of August 12th had 
forgotten where the line came and what it meant, but it cannot 
be allowed to pass without a protest.—Yours, etc., 

** ORIGINAL SUBSCRIBER.” 


FREDERICK FAWCETT. 


Miscellany 
LAUREL LEAVES 


(A CAUTIONARY TALE.) 

T was with a blameless character that Mr. Horace 
Lenkerton Bideford reached the critical age of forty. 
A cheerful bachelor, with a voice deepened by long 
membership of the Waterborough Choral Society and a 
muscular frame strengthened by vigorous practice as a 
dentist, he lived withdrawn from 9 to 5 daily (Sat., 9 to 1) 
behind the discreet lace curtains of the little house with the 
brass plate in Mulberry Road. He was a man of frugal 
habit. He had been known to inscribe the maxim “ Modera- 
tion in all things” above his signature in a lady’s autograph 
album. His first misdemeanour must be chronicled with 
reluctance. Mr. Horace Lenkerton Bideford wrote a play. 

Such lapses often remain undiscovered for a long time, 
but Mr. Bideford’s was a candid nature, and he had excep- 
tional opportunities of social intercourse. There were many 
patients to whom (having first tilted them to a favourable 
angle) he casually mentioned his little effort of authorship. 
There were few who (casting an anxious eye upon the 
pointed instrument he was screwing up) did not express a 
desire to hear the plot. The demand was such that the 
play was sent to be typewritten. It was first entitled, 
after mature reflection, Laurel Leaves. 

It came back by the same post as a letter from a firm of 
solicitors, Mr. Bideford learned that his aunt Agatha, 
resident in Torquay, had been carried off by a stroke, and 
that under her will he was made sole executor and legatee. 
There was nothing very unexpected in this news, for the 
few thousand pounds of the old lady’s fortune had long ago 
entered into his calculations, and the mental argument 
concerning what to do with it had centred in such varied 
possibilities as an expensive touring car, a long holiday on 
the Riviera, permanent retirement to a poultry farm, or 
even a romantic marriage with a beautiful girl, But now 
he realised that he had but one serious ambition, to see his 
play performed ; and he ventured to ask himself, “ Why 
not?” Indeed, why not? 

Of course, Mr. Bideford did not suppose that anybody 
would produce his play because he had just received a legacy. 
He was not so cynical as that. On the other hand, he 
certainly did not believe in any foolish nonsense about the 
twin sisterhood of Art and Poverty. The thought of people 
starving in garrets (and probably suffering from dental 
Ts) was repellent to him. 





He felt that his little fortune would strengthen his footing 
in the literary world. It stamped him as something other 
than a mere adventurer. The effect was like that of a new 
suit of clothes in the social world; it imparted confidence, 
it raised the moral. Mr. Bideford was sure that nobody 
would think the less of him for being, in his humble way, a 
capitalist. It was in this hopeful spirit that he despatched 
Laurel Leaves to a gentleman who had for years past, 
through the channels of the Press, expressed his willingness 
to help unknown dramatists to gain a hearing. 

In due course came a reply from this intermediary, who 
had read Laurel Leaves (he said) with quite unusual interest. 
He had lately had an enquiry for a play of just this type, 
and would very much like to submit it to a well-known 
manager. He would be pleased to give Mr. Bideford 
further information in an interview, and a_ telephone 
message any morning after eleven would secure an appoint- 
ment. It happened that Mr. Bideford was in need of 
a holiday in town, and he presented himself at his agent’s 
offices near Leicester Square a day or two later. He wore a 
silk hat and morning coat, Decidedly he possessed the 
dramatic sense. 

** I will be quite candid with you, Mr. Bideford,” said the 
gentleman in the elbow chair. “ The chief difficulty in 
getting a play produced is the financial difficulty.”” Here he 
paused, and Mr. Bideford coughed slightly. “‘ The costs 
have gone up enormously, as you know. Labour, you know, 
labour.” Mr. Bideford signified his sympathetic under- 
standing. “And, after all, somebody has to take the risk.” 
He paused again. “ It may be the manager, or it may not. 
Sometimes it happens that in the author’s own interest a 
certain amount of—shall we say co-operation—is desirable.” 
What were Mr. Bideford’s views of such a possibility ? 
Mr. Bideford cautiously expressed a wish to hear more. 
Well, that could easily be arranged. It happened that he 
was lunching that day with Mr. X., the manager mentioned 
in his letter, who had just secured an option on a very well- 
known West End theatre ; he thought there was no breach 
of confidence in mentioning that it was the Sceptre. Need- 
less to say, a first-rate house. They were lunching at the 
Armchair Club. Did Mr. Bideford know the Armchair? 
He was sure it would give Mr. X. great pleasure if he would 
join them. It may have been a firm resolve to live up to 
the silk hat and the morning coat that led Mr. Bideford to 
reply that, on the contrary, the pleasure would be his. 

The months that followed were the happiest that he had 
ever spent. The frequent trips to town, made possible by 
the engagement of an assistant who dealt faithfully with 
the teeth of Waterborough; the pleasant air of mystery 
that enwrapped these comings and goings; the little business 
interviews with Mr. X., who was so tactful about money 
matters; the charming little lunches with Mrs. X., who was 
to play the lead in Laurel Leaves; the Bohemian suppers 
and Sunday tea-parties in Chelsea with lesser lights of the 
projected cast ; the general sense of seeing life ; all of these 
delighted him. And then the calls for the first rehearsal, 
the sending out of the preliminary paragraphs, the moment 
when the secret was out! London learned the news one 
Monday morning; it had reached Waterborough before 
noon. There were many congratulations. ‘“ Local Pley- 
wright ” was the headline of Thursday’s Recorder, with a 
short biography of Mr. Bideford, and (he thought) a rather 
needless tribute to his professional skill. He attended few 
rehearsals, pleading his complete confidence in the producer 
and the cast ; but one Saturday afternoon a week before the 
production he stood in Piccadilly Circus and counted ninety- 
six omnibuses that passed within an hour, bearing in broad- 
sides the announcement, “ Laurel Leaves, by Horace 
Lenkerton Bideford.” He was asked by an _ ignorant 
constable to move on. 

On the evening of the first performance he entered his 
box at five minutes to eight. The Mayor of Waterborough 
was his guest, and several councillors were seated in the 
stalls. Mr. Bideford himself surveyed the house from a 
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corner of the box. He wondered who the critics were ; 
indeed, he wondered who all the people were. He was 
thrilled when Mr. Egomount, of the great emporium, was 
pointed out to him. He looked (not in vain) for Lady 
Tempora Mores. He was momentarily overwhelmed by a 
sense of his own audacity in summoning such a gathering, 
and resisted a temptation to rush from the theatre. 

At the end of the first act the curtain rose and fell 
repeatedly, to the accompaniment of what seemed to Mr. 
Bideford a prodigious volume of applause. He found time 
to step “‘ behind ” and congratulate the performers. They 
thanked him, but one and all were of opinion that the 
triumph was yet to come. It was the great scene, they 
declared, to which they were looking forward—the scene 
in the Brighton lodging-house, where the beautiful heroine, 
who has run away from her unimaginative merchant husband 
to the embraces of a drunken poet, expresses her opinion of 
the latter’s calling in downright terms. “Art!” she ex- 
claims with contempt. “If this is Art, give me Nature!” 
A finely philosophic line, Mr. Bideford had thought it, 
but at dress rehearsal the one-eyed stage hand who worked 
the curtain, and was by common consent the official critic 
behind the scenes, had pronounced it “a bit dangerous.” 
You never knew, he said, how a first-night audience would 
take it. He had made Mrs. X. nervous about the line. 
She thought it would be better to say, “ If this is Art, give 
me—give me ” and then allow the sentence to die away 
in a sob of realisation that there was nothing else she could 
hope to get. Mr. Bideford was touched by this suggestion, 
to which he instantly agreed. He looked into Mrs. X.’s 
liquid eyes, pressed her hand with grateful warmth, and 
returned to his box. 

As the great scene approached, he seemed to notice an 
increase in the audience’s interest. The response was more 
vocal, the laughter more spontaneous. It had not occurred 





to him that so many lines were of a humorous character, | 


but he knew how nearly akin are laughter and tears ; the 
spectators were laughing, perhaps, lest they should weep. 
When at last the line was spoken, “ If this is Art, give me— 
give me ” the effect was tremendous. A shout of 
response went up from the theatre. A careful listener 
would have heard the gallery cry as one man, “ My shilling,” 
the pit “ My half-crown,” the stalls ‘“‘ My half-guinea !” 
But the author heard none of these words. He was trans- 
figured by emotion as he contemplated the scene that was 
passing on the stage; the tears that ran down his cheeks 
were tears of gratitude to the performers. The shrewd 
Mayor of Waterborough, who felt that “something was 
up,” glanced at him anxiously. Mr. X., in the box opposite, 
muttered to a companion that it was “ deuced awkward.” 
They need not have concerned themselves about Mr. 
Bideford, for he at least was living in the world of Art, 
and his destiny was fulfilled. 

After the final curtain he was conscious of insistent shouts 
of “‘ Author,” and of arms that linked themselves in his and 
dragged him through whitewashed passages and heavy 
iron doors into the wings of the stage. Mrs. X. came to 
greet him, and he kissed her hand gallantly. ‘‘ Oh, my dear 
man,” she cried, “they don’t want us any longer. They 
want you!” And forthwith he was pulled on to the stage 
and left there blinking and bowing to the audience, or such 
part of it as curiosity had detained. They did not “ boo” 
him. The occasion was too precious for that. 

Mr. Bideford gave a supper to the company. His health 
was proposed, and he responded by toasting Mr. X. and 
Mrs. X. in felicitous periods. He drank rather too much 
champagne, and had reached the pensive stage when the 
manager, helping him on with his overcoat at the door, said, 
“Oh, by the way, old man—never you mind what the 
papers say about it.” He was gone before the astonished 
author could ask him what he meant. 

What the papers said about it may be left untold. Laurel 
Leaves ran four nights. There would have been a fifth 
performance, but as no audience presented itself, Mr. X. 





— 


thought it better to close the doors. His next play (but 
not Mr. Bideford’s) was soon in active preparation. 

Mr. Horace Lenkerton Bideford returned to Water- 
borough the poorer by some £2,300 when all outstanding 
claims had been met. He declares philosophically that a 
spell of warm weather killed his play, and expresses his 
sympathy with the management and the cast. Although 
disappointed, he is not embittered; and his touch as he 
bends over the operating chair is still as gentle as formerly, 
He has given up thoughts of actual fame, but in the evenings 
he often remembers Soho and Mrs. X., and Mr. Egomount 
and Lady Mores, and reflects that, expensive as it all was, 
it was very glorious while it lasted. 

ASHLEY DUKEs. 


LACONICS 


E who has learned to disdain has bought security 
at the price of the flower of happiness. 


Pride or humility ?—both are defences. And I have 
chosen pride. Steel may chafe, but quilting stifles. 

We must dare to be happy within our limitations ; to refuse 
to do so is the very perversity of pride. 

What worse can my enemy do me than persuade me to go 
out of my path to hate him ? 

It is not love, but desire of love that destroys. 

Our poetry is often but a prophecy of ourselves which 
forthwith becomes our past and which we leave to 
posterity. 

The mustard thinks beef exists to accompany it. 


Sooner or later there comes to every one of us that moment 
in which there seems nothing more to know and few 
more tears to shed. 


We fear the fear of death, but rather should we fear the 
fear of life. 


Every man’s soul is his own Medusa. If he stare at it 
long enough and he will be paralysed. 

We are the synthesis not only of ourselves but of those 
images of ourselves we see reflected in others’ opinions 
of us. 

The Ideal is a Pegasus to be bitted and mounted. Hesitate, 
and it will turn into a chimera and devour you. 


Our life is a desert peopled with colossal statues. While 
the sun is overhead the statues appear equal; as the 
sun declines we discover by their shadows which 
statues are tallest. 


Magnanimity is the root of all the virtues. 

No angel visits the pool but the waters must be troubled. 

Let your grief be not as sand but as rock that soundly you 
may build on it. 


It is the staple self-comfort of the dullard that proclaims the 
profound man simple. What we see is not simplicity, 
but a synthesis. 

The spell of Circe is always the same and consists of two 
words—nothing matters. 


Pride was hired to expel the other devils, but when they 
had been ousted Pride took the kingdom for himself. 


The children of Misery are all ugly: of Unhappiness all 
beautiful. 

We need to seek a happiness that does not alienate us not 
only from others but from ourselves. 


The disease of yesterday was sentimentality; the disease 
of to-day is cleverness. Which is worse—that the 
heart should lie to the head or the head to the heart? 


Rosert NICHOLS. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


BOUT a year ago, writing on this page, I compared 
A the novel to a hold-all into which odds and ends 
of experience — observations, ideas — could be 
crammed. As a description of the practice of modern 
novelists that comparison was only too just. This habit 
of regarding the novel as a sack in which to thrust psycho- 
logical curios, vivid vignettes, generalisations too trivial to 
make an essay, speculations too shaky to make a treatise, 
is the prime cause of the production of much unsatisfactory 
serious fiction, which nevertheless is obviously the work 
of alert, sensitive minds. The value of such separate items 
may add very little to the value of the novel which 
contains them, and if the story is constructed with a view 
to including as many as possible, they may even actually 
spoil it. 
* * * 

Fiction is peptonised experience, and a great novel is 
the reflection of a great man’s sense of the world and of 
the people in it. It might therefore seem to follow that it 
was a matter of indifference whether he conveys this discur- 
sively by trumpeting it through mouthpiece-characters and 
interpolated comment, or by presenting his sense of life 
pictorially and dramatically, making the characters and 
story the vehicle for expressing his profoundest reactions to 
experience. In a sense it is indifferent. Only, if it is natural 
to a writer to express himself discursively he had better think 
twenty times before using the novel as his vehicle. If dis- 
cursive writing is his bent, then, whatever kind of writer 
he is, he is certainly not a novelist; and however beautiful, 
elegant, acute or timely his commentary, epigrams and 
discussions may be, the people in his book will go the way 
of all waxwork. 

* te * 

Ruskin impressed on us very emphatically his sense of 
life and its values. He wrote one fairy story (The King of 
the Golden River) and Preeterita, a most exquisite fragment 
of autobiography, but he never was tempted to think of 
himself as a novelist. Yet look at his gifts. At first sight 
they seem the most splendid outfit for a modern novelist. 
An intense sense of the importance of what he had to 
say, passionate preoccupation with morals, economics, 
social problems, religion—all the pet preoccupations of 
the novelist of to-day. And what a gift for description ! 
He could describe scenery, houses, gestures, clothes— 
every object just as he loved or hated it—as vividly, beauti- 
fully, cruelly, unforgettably, as any novelist who ever 
lived. Why, then, did he never attempt fiction ? 

* ae co 

Carlyle could draw a portrait in a few sentences, even if it 
were only that of a man who had sat opposite him in a 
railway carriage or someone he had read about, so that we now 
not only see him (how tamely inexpressive seem engravings 
and photographs beside his text !), but are brought into 
touch with the very core of that man’s being — at 
least, as it was conceived by Carlyle himself. In addition 
to this unrivalled gift for vivid static presentment, he had 
also the power of revealing the dramatic clash of tempera- 
ments and aims, the incongruity between a man and his 
casual surroundings, and above all, everywhere and at all 
times, the novelist’s sense of the inexhaustible picturesque- 
ness and significance of detail. Carlyle could make the 
cut of a man’s coat or the colour of his shoe-heels 
Seem profoundly symbolic. He could orchestrate the 
passions magnificently. Yet fiction was not his medium, 


and he knew it. 
a oo * 


He did as a young man try his hand at a novel in order 
to pour out his own spiritual turbulence and criticism 
of things in general, which in a wild, free, unpro- 


jected, unparticularised, subjective torrent of reflection 
did a few years later find relief in Sartor Resartus. 
(“And when ye come to think o’t, a varra bad book!” 
I have enjoyed that grim dinner-table snub he ad- 
ministered to latter-day adorers, though the estimate is 
absurd.) That novel was called Wotton Reinfred. He 
stopped in the middle of chapter VI. I have read it; I am 
not astonished. It contains some enviable, not to say magni- 
ficent, sentences, but it is, though bursting with intellectual 
and emotional energy, dead, inert, worthless. It is a bad 
novel. Ruskin and Carlyle possessed in a remarkable 
degree the cluster of talents which may help to make the 
novel glorious, except (and they both knew it) the one 
all-important, absolutely essential talent. They could not 
invent. 
~*~ * * 

Carlyle wanted his facts, his situations, his characters 
given him. He wisely became a_ historian. Ruskin 
required a work of art, a castle, a cloud, a mountain, a 
tree, to release his imagination. Let him catch sight of a 
palace or a church, of a clear stream polluted with broken 
pots, tins and a pair of rotting trousers, of a ragged little 
girl tripping to the public house in her elder brother's 
clumping boots, of a couple of boys spitting over a bridge 
into boats passing beneath, or of the municipality’s new 
lamp-post on the sea front. (Suppose he had heard rag-time 
proceeding from its green and golden bandstand !), then he 
could, well—discourse ; then he could give us his sense of 
life and of values. And in discoursing he would show so 
vivid an apprehension of the honourable merchant, of the 
artist’s intense experiences, of the noble gentleman, of the 
dignified mechanic, of the contented cottager, and also of 
the opposites of all these types, that it would seem he must 
have been able also to project them as living, as figures 
in a book, which would have expressed for ever in moving 
picture his vision of the world. But, like Carlyle, he could 
not invent. 

* * * 

Invention: that is the master quality of the novelist. 
Fiction is peptonised experience; a great novel is the 
reflection of a great man’s experience of life; but it cannot 
be conveyed in the form of a novel unless the writer has 
this specific faculty of invention. He must be able to 
invent a constant flow of incidents which will exhibit his 
characters ; other gifts of the mind cannot replace invention. 
This may seem a commonplace, but it is one usually over- 
looked by reviewers and entirely forgotten by many intelli- 
gent writers who take to novel-writing. Invention seems 
rather more common in novelists who make no pretence 
to be artists or critics of life; and the result is that their 
novels are often better than the novels of writers endowed 
with «sthetic sensibility, ideas and psychological insight. 
What is wrong with modern fiction is that so many novelists 
who can invent have no minds, and so many gifted writers 
cannot invent. Reviewers and critics are seldom people 
with a talent for invention; on the other hand, they are 
usually appreciative of literary ability and cleverness. 
They over-value those qualities to the prejudice of the 
story-teller’s specific faculty, and they do not even discuss 
stories which exhibit it because those stories do not contain 
fine phrases or arresting comments. Until attention is 
drawn to the fact that a vivid enumeration of particularities 
is not the same as creating a character, and that psycho- 
logical analysis is only a means to making men and women 
seem real in a book, and not an end in itself, people will 
continue to write novels who are not novelists. The 
prevailing defects of serious modern novels is lack of interest 
in the normal, and an artificial heightening of moments in 
lives of the people they describe, either because those 
moments have not been made much of before or because they 
illustrate some theory, or because they are queer. Nothing 
evaporates so quickly as the fascination of the queer, or 


dies sooner than a theory. 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NOTES ON NOVELS 


Heartbeat. By Sracy Aumonrer. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
The Bent Twig. By Dororny CanrieLp. Constable. 7s. 6d. 
The Lay Anthony. By Josern HercresuEemer. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


About everything that Mr. Stacy Aumonier writes (as there 
was about everything he painted, in the good days when he was 
an artist) there is a rare and lovely quality. That is his gift. It 
exists in rather an unsupported state. The construction of his 
novels is frequently more than casual; as one watches the 
decline of his story for lack of some necessary event one frequently 
feels that Mr. Aumonier was not taught in his youth to feed his 
pets regularly. He has a certain rather feckless ingenuity which 
helps him to find subjects that are always unusual but are some- 
times such that what Mr. Aumonier intends to be a short story 
ends as a tall yarn. But his work has this pure, this lovely 
quality. His creations are dyed in the fast dyes of the authentic 
imagination. They are received into the mind at the time of 
reading ; they are forgotten ; but when they are recalled their 
colours are as bright as ever. Casually, indolently as Mr. 
Aumonier invents them—so casually and indolently that they 
always appear before the mind’s eye static and isolated, devoid of 
any suggestion of the story in which they figure—he achieves that 
confusion between the real and the imagined world which is the 
envy of all artists. Surely it is with one’s own eyes that one has 
seen the bland, pasty, secretive, landlord of The Love-a-duck. ... 

One can hardly say that Heartbeat shows Mr. Stacy Aumonier’s 
gift of quality at its best. Indeed, his feckless ingenuity in 
choosing subjects has put his talent at as great a disadvantage as 
if he had not had the power to choose his own subject. If he had 
written this story on commission to a theme chosen by the Editor 
of a Sunday newspaper he could hardly seem less at ease. One 
remembers that in the past it used to be debated earnestly whether 
a subject was or was not dignified enough for artistic treatment. 
In those days it was maintained by many that Esmond was a far 
better book than Vanity Fair, simply because its subject had 


greater dignity. We have, so to speak, rolled on that question . 


to-day. Many of our most esteemed young novelists ask nothing 
better than to spend their art in writing books about plain young 
girls with names like Ada Gedge, who live in Holloway or Camden 
Town. Over in France they have gone a step further and write 
of still life, and Pierre Hamp writes tense biographies of wines and 
scents. No doubt some young man of talent will some day 
startle us all by a long novel about a slag-heap in Leeds. 

But Heartbeat makes one wonder whether after all there was not 
something in this discussion. It tells the story of one of those 
natures who have the kind of consciousness that goes with limbs 
and a skeleton and are yet a formless jelly. So far as intelligence 
went, Barbara Powerscourt belonged to the vertebrata ; so far as 
will, she was an amoeba. She was capable of apprehending 
spiritual truth, but she did not care to do so unless the gentleman 
who was capable of imparting it was also capable of committing 
adultery with her ; and she was incapable, even though she com- 
pletely apprehended that spiritual truth, of making their rela- 
tionship anything else than adultery, an enterprise similar to 
poultry stealing, furtive and liable to hostile interruption. The 
pity is that Mr. Aumonier has chosen to work out his theme in a 
world where beauty is not. Barbara is a musical comedy actress ; 
she marries a great comedian ; the main part of her tragedy, when 
she fell in love with her husband’s secretary, occurred when she 
must frequently have been seen lunching at Ciro’s by Mr. Telltale 
of The Daily Blank. It is a profoundly inartistic world. It has 
the glossy surface, the tonelessness, the posed quality, of a photo- 
graph in an illustrated weekly. ‘To make art of that one must 
either have the poetic insight that can discover the face behind 
the thousand veils, the poetic force that can tear away the 
thousand veils; or else the ironic spirit that eats away the 
glossy surface and grins to see how the stripped picture looks. 
Neither of these is Mr. Aumonier’s game. It is his game to 
recount the things that people do which show what they are ; to 
catch the face when the veil clings close to it and moulds the con- 
cealed features. This being so, he is at his worst in a world of 
people who, being vulgar, hardly ever do things that show what 
they are individually but for the most part confine themselves to 
expressions of the most general appetites. His veracious method, 
exerted on such material, defeats his high passion for veracity. 
The end of his story is moving and real. Barbara gives up her 
child, the son of her adored lover, whom her husband murdered, 
because she loves it too much to contemplate with equanimity the 
prospect of its being brought up by anybody so fluid of character 





as herself. She becomes the mistress of a rich young business 
man, because there seems nothing else todo. And there comes on 
her a curious love of the little people whom she does not know but 
whom she sees in the streets, clerks and typists and shop- 
assistants ; she sees in their faces sweetness and dutifulness and 
eagerness undimmed by any faintness of heart, a submission to 
the limitations of their lives which springs from illimitable courage, 
She is happy in her flat, in her desolation. ‘ If the day was cold 
or wet there was always the morrow when the sun would shine, 
the busy streets, people hurrying hither and thither. Dear 
people !”’ This mood, after her griefs, after her realisation of her 
own worthlessness, is like a brave smile on a face raddled with 
weeping. But one’s enjoyment of it is disturbed by the litho. 
graphic fidelity with which he describes the rich young business 
man. When Theodore dresses for a dance one is almost inde. 
licately conscious of the Paripan-like surfaces of his fresh com. 
plexion ; when he kisses Barbara one hears the report. Mr, 
Aumonier expends on this horrid young man all the care that 
he spent on the white jowl, the humorous, dreaming, secretive 
heart of the landlord of The Love-a-duck. 

If one is inclined to put passion into one’s declaration that Mr. 
Stacy Aumonier is an inspired idiot there come two American 
books, The Bent Twig by Miss Dorothy Canfield, and The Lay 
Anthony, by Mr. Joseph Hergesheimer, which show how necessary 
it is to be at least a bit of an inspired idiot. There is, by the way, 
an interesting contrast in the way that these books have been 
brought out by the publishers. Both are old books. The Bent 
Twig was published seven years ago. This Messrs. Constable 
inform us on the front page, and this is as it should be. For Miss 
Canfield has improved considerably in her writing since then, and 
if a reader who had read The Brimming Cup (which was published 
in England a year or so ago) read this thinking it were 
a later book he would certainly come to the conclusion that 
the author was suffering from such a marked and rapid deteriora- 
tion that she might in future be safely neglected. The Lay 
Anthony is Mr. Hergesheimer’s first book. It was written, 
apparently, somewhere about his seventh birthday. Of this his 
publishers allow no hint to escape, thus doing themselves and 
Mr. Hergesheimer grave injury. 

These two books, unlike Heartbeat, have an air of being 
written rigidly according to plan. The Bent Twig is a 
bad book. Mice and Mumps! (as the gentleman in This 
Freedom says) it is a bad book. It is an earnest book, 
but its earnestness gives it no sanctity, because it reeks of 
satisfaction with certain far too easily formulated ideals. Its 
virtue is as slick as sin. It tells of the spiritual development of 
a young American girl, Sylvia, and it is very rigidly worked out 
to express the author’s moral and esthetic ideas. But although 
these are all on the side of the angels the reader is chilled, as he 
would be in the presence of utter lovelessness, and becomes 
antagonistic. When Sylvia’s fiancé leaps at her and kisses her 
because she is wearing a low-necked dress one does not feel 
shocked ; rather does one wish one knew his college yell so that 
one could cheer him on. One finds oneself thinking reluctantly 
of Mr. Stacy Aumonier’s Theodore, for all his Paripan ; and one 
realises that Mr. Aumonier’s great quality is that he loves people. 
He loves them so much that in spite of constitutional indolence 
he is inveigled inte writing about them, and ponders over them 
while he writes so that his work has that wise and tender quality. 
This is true of any authentic artist. But it cannot be true of 
Miss Canfield or any other writer who is inspired solely by a rigid 
intention of propaganda. She looks on her characters with as 
little real tenderness as a great militant on a private soldier ; and 
so her work is wholly without that quality. There is the same 
tendency visible in The Lay Anthony, though that is less anti- 
pathetic because of the author’s extreme youthfulness. It is 
impossible to believe, particularly when reading those scenes 
which deal with sex in a fearless manner, that Mr. Herges- 
heimer was well out of socks and linen suits when he wrote it. 
He was in his heart then, as he is now, an artist ; but he contended 
with his own artistic impulse because he had a prepossession 
similar to Miss Canfield’s that every work ought to prove some- 
thing. Thus he begins by imagining a real character, Anthony, @ 
young man who has the charm of youth and innocence and 
honesty. But he is so possessed by the need to fit Anthony into 
a story pleasing to American romanticism that he will not go on 
imagining him, and the boy becomes a lay figure. It is curious 
to note how in The Lay Anthony Mr. Hergesheimer, being an 

incomplete artist, makes a man with speech as inexpressive as if 
he were dumb; and how in Java Head the much older Mr. 
Hergesheimer, being a developed artist, makes a dumb woman 


as expressive as if she could speak. 
Resecca WEST. 
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CRITICS IN CONCLAVE 


Essays by Divers Hands. New Series. Vol. Il. Edited by 
W. R. Ince. H. Milford. 7s. 


This second volume of the transactions of the Royal Society 
of Literature contains six papers and an introduction by the 
editor. From the table of contents one forms great expecta- 
tions; and yet, though the book does prove quite easy reading, 
at the end of each essay the reader catches himself thinking, 
“ Well, yes—perhaps the next will be better.” One or two of 
the distinguished contributors, in particular, seem somehow to 
get between one and their subject and succeed in creating the 
atmosphere of a clubroom of awful selectness with a personage 
astride its fireplace. This may be a captious complaint; but 
it is certainly strange that such a society should print passages 
which are simply not English, such as, in Mr. Kiver’s genial 
essay on Beethoven, “ an inner psychic life laying leagues apart,” 
or “to again quote.” “ To give full vein to the desire to create ” 
is doubtless only a misprint for “ rein” ; but nothing so simple 
will explain the language of Sir Henry Imbert-Terry’s Some 
Memorialists of the Period of the Restoration. With violent 
strictures on modern “scribes” for their use of “ linguistic 
atrocities or Transatlantic verbal abortions,” this essay combines 
solecisms of its own like “ oblivious to the true teaching” and 
“admiration and allegiance to William of Orange”; while 
denunciations of poor seventeenth century Bulstrode for “ the 
portentous length of his sentences, the turgidity of his style” 
come strangely indeed from the perpetrator of such a period as 
this: “From the records which are extant conc:rning the 
treatment meted out by the medical faculty to their patients 
in those days, which, in the case of royal personages, leaves an 
uneasy feeling that the court physicians were eminently successful 
regicides, it really appears that this statement concerning the 
death of Sir Richard Bulstrode should be amended, and that 
the worthy knight arrived at a ripe old age largely from the 
fact that, at critical periods, a beneficent Providence decreed 
that the family medical adviser should always be out of the way.” 
Such elephantiasis is the more regrettable because there is 
plenty of vivid detail embedded in this adipose essay—Nell 
Gwyn teasing Monmouth, with his royal pretensions, as “ Prince 
Perkin” ; Charles II. espying betimes anyone with “ an asking 
face” and, with a hearty “* God bless you, my friend, God bless 
you,” striding nimbly off ; or, in his wistful, comic way, chatting 
to Bulstrode in Hyde Park about brother James, “I am much 
afraid that when he comes to the Crown, he will be obliged to 
travel again.” Most attractive of all is Lady Fanshawe, “a 
hoyting girl,” she confesses, in her youth, who among her many 
adventures takes refuge during the Civil War in Scilly and 
wakes the first morning to find her bed near swimming in the 
sea—“ which, as the owner told us afterwards, it never did 
but at spring tides.” 

Mr. Binyon’s The English Ode is, naturally, very readable ; 
its weak point lies in its failure to get clear at the outset the 
definition of an ode, its odishness, what differentiates it from 
any other lyric. Had he really faced the question, he could 
hardly have classed as an ode Shirley’s “The glories of our 
blood and state.” Why this more than any other song from 
an Elizabethan play? Collins’ “ How sleep the brave, who 
sink to rest,” with which Mr. Binyon couples it, shows exactly 
one of the vital distinctions ; its title is An Ode written in 1746. 
Here surely we touch the real point ; an ode, in English, is a 
lyric written either to or for a special object, like odes of 
Pindar and Horace, or else in a special metre, once supposed to 
be like Pindar’s. That is, it may deserve its name by being 
written to Maia, St. Cecilia, Duty, the West Wind, a Nightingale, 
or for Spenser’s marriage, the Nativity, the death of Wellington ; 
or simply by being in the sort of metre devised by Cowley and 
used in “ Alexander’s Feast” or the “Ode on Intimations of 
Immortality.” It is surely these rather external criteria— 
either or both of them—not any vague differences of “ tone ”’ 
or the possession of “‘ the universal note,’ which in some sense 
almost all great poetry has (even Marvell’s most personal lyrics 
for instance), that make an ode an ode. j 

Dean Inge himself in his paper on “ Classical Metres in English 
Poetry ” makes a gallant entry into the cockpit of prosody. 
A reviewer who heartily shares his main prejudices has little to 
complain of. Only why quarrel as to whether a doubled con- 
Sonant shortens or lengthens the preceding vowel? “ Hollow ’’ 
Scans as a trochee, “ supply” as an iamb; the accent decides, 
not all these rules about counting consonants; and, anyway, 
we have ears. Again, Milton’s line can hardly be scanned— 


And Tir | ésias | and Phineus, prophets old, 





since English pronunciation stresses the second, not the first, 
syllable of “‘ Tiresias,”” and accordingly the first foot becomes 
an anapest. Finally, it is incorrect to say that English Sapphics 
should have a stress on the fourth syllable. Dr. Watts may 
have thought so : 

Hopeless immortals! How they scream and shiver, 

While devils push them to the pit wide-yawning . . . 
but that only shows he knew as little of metre as of human 
decency. Swinburne, realising that Sapphics are in origin merely 
trochees with a dactyl in the middle, stresses his third syllable ; 

Songs that move the heart of the shaken heaven, 

Songs that break the heart of the earth with pity. . . . 

There remains Dr. Boas’ most just defence of the Idylis of 

the King. In a fine passage in it he lays his finger straight on 
one great flaw ; he has just quoted Francesca’s speech from the 
Inferno, and he continues: ‘“ Dante was an austere enough 
moralist, and it is from the second circle of the Inferno that 
Francesca is speaking. But he knew what medieval love was 
and Tennyson did not. It is in the gingerly handling of the 
passion of Lancelot and Guinevere that he lays himself most 
open to the charge of ‘ Victorianism.’”” That is one stumbling- 
block; another almost worse is Arthur the Prince Consort, 
the “ modern gentleman of stateliest port.” It is dreadful that 
the Laureate should have thus buried his poem under an Albert 
Memorial. But of course, it issilly to be put off by these accidents ; 
one loses so much. What if the characterisation is often poor, 
the story not always as good as Malory, the humour miserable, 
the allegory a mere nuisance ? The same can be said of The 
Faerie Queene; it is the pure descriptive poetry of both 
works that redeems them. And if we start eschewing every 
poet whose religious and moral ideas strike us as imbecile, what 
shall we have left to read? It is a pity that Dr. Boas should 
choose to add, as a final incentive to this generation to go back 
to the Idylls, the notion that we shall have the pleasure of 
finding symbolised in them the Great War and the “ ever-living 
principles ” for which it was fought. Better Albert as Arthur 
than our noble selves as the Table Round warring with the 
beast. KL. 


INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 


A History of Indian Philosophy. By Surenpranatn Dascurta, 
M.A., Ph.D., Professor of Sanskrit, Government College, 
Chittagong, Bengal, Lecturer in Bengali in the University of 
Cambridge. Volume I. Cambridge University Press. 40s. 

Recorded Indian philosophy is roughly contemporaneous 
with European, though its beginnings are traceable several 
centuries earlier. It is in the later parts of the Vedic hymns, 

“probably about 1000 B.c.,” that we first find “ intensely 

interesting philosophical questions of a more or less cosmo- 

logical character expressed in terms of poetry and imagination.”’ 

Even so with the early pre-Socratics; indeed, to the mind 

first enquiring into these matters, cosmology is philosophy, and 

poetical language is the natural medium for its expression. 
Humility before the intellectual processes of another race, 
and civilisations so much older than our own, is desirable; but, 
if the central problem of philosophy is not the same for all 
races, then humanity itself falls asunder: the world is dis- 
parate, irrational ; and we had best not spend time on philosophy. 
Professor Surendranath Dasgupta is rightly convinced that 
philosophy is precisely what we ought to spend time on. The 
big volume before us is but Volume I. of a great undertaking, 
but we imagine that, even were it followed by no other, it 
would take its place as a permanent storehouse of ordered 
knowledge, a work of impressive erudition. The range of 
literature to be consulted, the exceeding intricacy of the 
innumerable technicalities employed (and employed in different 
senses in different systems), the fact that much of the teaching 
was esoteric—these were some of the difficulties in Professor 

Dasgupta’s way. We can only congratulate him on his victory. 

To the authority of the Vedic hymns we may find a rough 
parallel in the gnomic value attributed by Plato to Homer ; 
nor would parallels, perhaps, be difficult to find to “ the later 

Vedic works called the Brihmanas and the Aranyakas, written 

mostly in prose,” in which “ there are two tendencies, viz., one 

that sought to establish the magical forms of ritualistic worship, 
and the other which indulged in speculative thinking through 
crude generalisations.” But historical comparisons, though 
helpful as an introduction, are probably also misleading, and 
there is one great difference between the development of Indian 
philosophy and that of ours which goes far to render com- 
parison nugatory. Western development has brought one type 
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or?school of thought out of another: in India “the types 
remained the same,” and “ their development through history 
made them more and more coherent and determinate.” It 
follows that chronology is not the same guiding principle for 
Indian philosophy as for ours, and that, even more than with 
us, new theory takes the form of exposition and interpretation 
of the old. 
,, Next to the Vedic works come the Upanisads : 
These are not reasoned statements, but utterances of truths 
intuitively perceived or felt as unquestionably real and indubitable. 
. . . It is very probable that many of the earliest parts of this 
literature are as old as 500 B.c. to 700 B.c. Buddhist philosophy 
began with the Buddha from some time about 500 B.c. . . . The 
earliest beginnings of the other Indian systems of thought are also 
to be sought chiefly between the age of the Buddha to about 
200 B.c. Jaina philosophy was probably prior to the Buddha. 


The present volume covers Buddhist and Jaina philosophy and 
the six orthodox Hindu systems. All agree on the central 
doctrine of Karma and rebirth, though they vary on the details 
of it; all agree “in believing that this beginningless chain of 
Karma and its fruits . . . has somewhere its end,” and that 
“this end was not to be attained at some distant time or in 
some distant kingdom, but was to be sought within us.” All, 
except Buddhism, admit the soul as a permanent entity. In 
the Upanisads the changing world of experience depends upon 
Brahman, the ultimate reality. But the Brahman is the self, 
and it is this permanent and real self to which the Buddha 
denied existence. The Jaina philosophy compromised between 
“the extreme absolutism of the Upanisads and the pluralism 
of the Buddhists”: its doctrine of “ relative pluralism ” seems 
not far removed from Pragmatism, for it insisted that ‘ nothing 
could be affirmed absolutely.” The Hindu system of Saimkhya 
admits the plurality of souls, but “the Samkhya soul is 
described as being devoid of any and every characteristic” : 
“its nature is absolute pure consciousness.” Another Hindu 
system, the Vedanta, holds that “the individual souls (ja) 
are but illusory manifestations of one soul or pure consciousness, 
the Brahman.” 

Such isolated quotations are necessarily misleading. But 


final reference must be made to a simple central fact which . 


illuminates the whole. ‘ So far as I remember,” writes Professor 
Dasgupta, “there has seldom been before or after Buddha any 
serious attempt to prove or disprove the doctrine of rebirth.” 
Now this (since you cannot be reborn unless you have been 
born before—and when did birth begin ?) implies the unques- 
tioning acceptance of a huge paradox. All religions contain 
paradoxes—compare the Athanasian Creed! What is remark- 
able is the unquestioning acceptance. G. G. 


WAITING FOR DAYLIGHT 


Waiting for Daylight. By H. M.Tomiinson. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 


If you would get quickly to the essential Mr. Tomlinson, 
the Tomlinson who sees exactly what we do, but then looks a 
little longer, opens his eyes a little wider and sees something 
we do not, the best essay to read is The Nobodies. It has his 
faith in it; his bitter anger at the muddle of a world which 
went frantic in a fog, and then fought desperately instead of 
waiting for dawn; it has irony so slight and insinuating that 
you may miss it, and it has that generosity of temper which 
makes him determined that, so far as he can effect anything, 
the rights of common men and common soldiers shall not be 
forgotten. There is a quotation from The Nobodies—a quotation 
which brings back heartrending days; it is a recollection of 
something seen in Belgium in November, 1914—yes, dear patriot, 
old stuff, when there was a war; he has seen the wounded 
coming out of the Yser line. 

I came home with that in my mind, and the next sunrise, hearing 
unusual sounds outside, I lifted the blind to a dawn which was 
cold and ominously scarlet behind skeleton trees. I saw beneath 
the trees a company of my young neighbours, already in khaki, 
getting used to the harshness of sergeants, and to the routine of 
those implacable circumstances which would take them to Neuve 
Chapelle, to Gallipoli, to Loos, to the Somme; names that had 
no memory for us then. ... Those innocents getting used to 
rifles were as affecting as that single line of bodies I saw across a 
mile of stubble near Compiégne, where a rearguard of the ‘‘Con- 
temptibles” had sacrificed themselves to their comrades. But 
one could not be sure. I went to find one who could tell me whether 
England was awake to what confronted it. I remembered he 


was a quiet observer, that he knew what allowance to make for 
the patriotic newspapers which so early were holding up in ruinous 
caricature their country and their countrymen for the world to 





see and to scorn. He was a scholar, he was a Socialist and a pacifist, 
he had a sense of humour to keep him balanced. But he had gone, 
He had enlisted ; and he is dead. 


The great matter of this paragraph may easily cause the reader 


to overlook the cunning of Mr. Tomlinson’s prose. It is a very 
unselfconscious prose, and we should not be surprised to hear 
that he was often unaware of his effects; it is worth noticing 
how much is gained in the last sentence by the change from 
the past tenses, “was,” had gone, had enlisted to the present 
“he is dead.” 

There are many papers on war in the volume, and the con- 
ditions after the war; but there are also a good number on subjects 
of general and literary interest ; and sometimes, as in the charming 
Figure-Heads, Mr. Tomlinson gets back to ships and the sea, 
Mr. Tomlinson is refreshingly free from any fear of reputation, 
any over-readiness to give respect simply because it has been 
given before. He writes a brief note on the Ruskin Centenary, 
and says blandly, “ Ruskin’s other mind is still in the comical 
Tennysonian stage about war, dwelling with awe on swords and 
shields, glory, honour, patriotism, courage, spurs, pennants, 
and tearful but resolute ladies who wave their handkerchiefs 
in the intervals of sobbing over their ‘loved ones.’” That is 
not, perhaps, quite fair. Muddled as Ruskin was, he did mean 
something by his glorification of the soldier, something he once 
expressed quite simply when he said a soldier was one who 
went out not to kill but to die. His mistake was to believe 
that his view of war coincided with the actual facts of war as 
conducted. But, although one may feel Mr. Tomlinson has 
not been altogether just, he has been better than just: he has 
reminded us of the danger, the gravest danger of all, perhaps, 
of ever accepting opinions simply because they are those of a 
great man. There are delightful passages of humour in some 
of the essays—one of the best comes in a note on Kipling. He 
is praising Kipling, with discretion, for those moments when he 
‘“‘has, for the moment, forgotten the need to make a genuflection 
to the Absolute and Everlasting Chutney and is a man and a 
brother delighting in his craft.” E.R. 


THE NORM OF NATIONS 


Mediaeval France: A Companion to French Studies. Edited by 
Artuur TrLtEy. Cambridge University Press. 25s. 

Not even those least sympathetic in this country with the 
European policy pursued by present-day France would dispute 
her title to be regarded as the historic norm of European 
nations. Their opposition to her policy is, indeed, largely due 
precisely to their sense of the debt which European civilisation 
has owed to France in the past. Of that debt the extent and 
significance are admirably summarised in this book, soon to have 
a companion volume on Modern France. Its aim is to present 
within a moderate compass a survey of the history (political, 
military, naval, economic), language, literature, and art of 
France during the Middle Ages—the formative period in the 
development of her life as in that of every other Western European 
nation. For such an undertaking it would be difficult to find a 
better editor than Mr. Arthur Tilley, a University Lecturer whose 
works on French literature are well known to a wider audience. 
His contributors number ten writers, of whom most are French, 
and the result is an unusually balanced and fruitful example of 
the not too easy science of collaboration. 

An initial chapter on geography, from the pen of Professor 
Gallois, of the University of Paris, serves as a setting for both 
this and the companion volume. “In our old European 
countries,” as he observes, “ there remain too ae ee of 
bygone life to permit geo; hy to dissociate itse m ry; 
onl there is As omni in] oepe whose historical development 
has been controlled more closely by its physical position and 
characteristics than is the case with France. The influence of 
physical factors is to be observed both in the historical chapters, 
tracing the growth of monarchy and national unity, and in those 
dealing with the development of the French language. The 
historical section, occupying a larger space than any other 
section of the book, is contributed by M. Charles Langlois, 
Director of the Archives Nationales, and is as vividly as it 5 
authoritatively written. Of particular interest are the passages 
in which he refers to the marvellous recuperative power shown 
by France after the Hundred Years’ War. France’s capacity for 
recovery is persistent, and M. Langlois makes the good point that, 
in spite of the greater effectiveness of modern artillery, = 
was formerly even more murderous, because of the epidemics 
famine which modern civilisation can arrest or mitigate.” 

More intriguing and suggestive, however, is the brief but 
masterly study of language and dialects contributed by Professor 
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George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 
Lot France Explain 


By FREDERICK BAUSMAN. ros. 6d. 

“It is most essentially a book to be read by anyone who 

still cares to form a considered opinion on the not uncommon 
question of how the war came.’’—Daily News. 





England Under Edward VII. 
By J. A. FARRER. tos. 6d, 
“ As a first critical study on a great monarchical figure, 
this work will command a deserved attention. . . . It ably 


expresses a definite point of view and provides valuable 
material for the historical student.”—Daily Chronicle. 


The Memoirs of an Ambassador 10s. 6d. 


By FREIHERR VON SCHOEN, German Ambassador 
in Paris in 1914. Translated by CONSTANCE VESEY. 


“He is an able observer and a good writer... .”— 
Manchester Guardian. 


Happy India 
By ARNOLD LUPTON. 6s. 


“We hope this very interesting and instructive book will 
be studied widely, and especially by Indians.’’—Inquirer. 


Mystics and Heretics in Italy at the End of 
the Middle Ages 


By EMILE GEBHART. Translated with an Intro- 
duction by Professor EDWARD M. HULME. _izas. 6d. 








“ A delightful book. ... Gebhart’s method of reconstructing 
history is vivid and sympathetic.’’—Spectator. 
Verses 
By W. C. BRAITHWAITE. 5s. 











Ruskin House, 40 Museum Street, W.C. 1. 




















NATURE’S 
MIXTURE 


of 
PETROL & BENZOL 


Many motorists prefer running on a mixture 
of petrol and benzol to using either spirit 


separately. “ Shell” is Nature’s mixture of 
petrol and benzol, perfectly combining the 
rapid vaporising qualities of the best petrol 
with the non-pinking quality of benzol. 
“Shell” Motor Spirit, ALONE OF ALL 
PETROLS, was extensively used during the 
war, in precisely the same way as benzol, for 
the production of those particular aromatic 
hydrocarbons which form the base of T.N.T. 
and other high explosives, hence its greater 
mileage and power and non-pinking quality. 


SHELL 


To ensure the Best Running, Use Shell Spirit and 


SHELL Motor Lubricating OJL 


Shell-Mex, tr. 


Shell Corner, Kingsway, W.C. 
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WHAT ne RUSSIAN HARVEST ? 


QUAKER REPORTS. 


From Buzuluk: “ Intense heat and wind scorching 
and ruining crops before matured. Millet failed 
in twenty districts.” 

From Sorochiskoje: “Situation coming winter 
twice as serious as expected one month 
ago. Rye harvest 40 to 80 per cent. less than 
expected June 16. Unless good rain within one 
week, later crops mostly lost.” 


DO NOT FORGET 


that millions have died of the famine and 
that all over Russia there are thousands of 
orphaned little ones left to the mercy of 
the world. 














To feed the starving. 
To clothe the naked. 
To help rebuild the broken 


lives of the famine victims— 
THIS IS THE TASK BEFORE US. 





This appeal is issued by the FRIENDS’ RELIEF COMMITTEE, 

— is co-operating with the “ Save the Children” Fund and the 

Paasian Famine Relief Fund in the All-British Appeal for the Russian 
amine. Donations, which may, if desir be earmarked for any o 

Gas Funds, should be sent to ae RUSSIAN FAMINE RELIE 

ND, Room 5, General Buildings, Ald yeh, London, | W.C. 2. 
Send gifts of clothing (with the name and ad ender outside and 
tas FRIENDS’ WAREHC USE, 5 New Street 


HUDUANGOUAAGOUANGOUADNOEONGGUEAUOOUOOOOUEOUGGEOUEDEOGEOUCONOGOOUOOOOOOOUOGOONUOUOOUODOOOOOOOUOOOONOONOGUOOOOUODOOOENEGNOGUNOUEONOLE: 
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‘Gvering the Brains’ 


of a business 


The CONVERTIBLE Term Policy of 
the United Kingdom Provident Institution 
offers the LARGEST IMMEDIATE 
COVER for the smallest premium, without 
sacrifice of future benefits. 


FUNDS OVER £10,000,000. 


Write for leaflet, “The 
Coming Revival of Trade.” 


Secretary— 
United Kingdom Provident 
itution 


Chairman: The Rt. Hon 
WALTER RUNCIMAN. 


196 Strand 
London W.C.2 














REFORMED INNS. 

A= for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the P ive Refvethment House Acsedation, 1A. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum Y hividend 7% %) oF 6% Lean § 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George's } Seen, 898 Mascat Street, W. 2. 


THE HUMAN HAIR } 
Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 


By PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 


Author of “Scalp Massage,” “ Uric Acid and the Hair,” | 
7 —— Areata.” “ The Hair and the Nervous System,” etc. 


should read this book.”—Scotsman. 











) 
= erent related by the Professor have come upon us as & reve- 
lation.” —The Guardian. 
“ down preservation and restoration of the 
ote on On vecid and at Ft '— Medical Record, ) 
Price 7d. post free from ) 
) J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 55), ] 
117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, London, 5.W.1. } 
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Jeanroy. The popular Latin of the provinces, from which, and 
not from the literary language of Rome, all the Romance lan- 
guages are of course derived, was an almost lost tongue till 
modern philology reconstructed it by a comparison of the 
Romance languages with each other. Professor Jeanroy shows 
how, furthest away of all the Romance languages from Latin, 
French developed out the infusion of Germanic words into 
popular Latin and the very rapid phonetic evolution of the latter 
in accordance with the habitual pronunciation of its adopters. 
He traces in some detail the growth of dialects and the reasons 
why one of them in particular should have become literary 
French. The study of language leads naturally to the subject 
of medizeval literature, and in a very interesting chapter M. Lucien 
Foulet takes up the cudgels in its defence against the charge of 
uniformity and impersonality, pointing out that the works of 
creative genius which it produced were many, and that in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries it was admired and imitated 
throughout all Europe. The story of French medieval art, 
especially architecture—one of singular interest and importance 
—is told here by two Englishmen, Sir Thomas Graham Jackson 
and Mr. W. R. James, with knowledge and sympathy which 
reveal their close personal observation. Another English scholar, 
Mr. A. G. Little, contributes a chapter on scholastic philosophy 
which, if less wide and moving in its appeal than that of medieval 
art, is more international in its scope; for Paris in the Middle 
Ages was the capital of intellectual Europe. The section dealing 
with architecture is enriched by a score of excellent plates, and 
the volume includes two good maps, one showing the boundaries, 
the other the main routes of commerce, of medixval France. 


THE MANSION HOUSE 


The History of the Mansion House. By SypNry Perks. Cambridge 
University Press. 35s. 


This expert and admirable book by the Surveyor to the City 
Corporation deals not only with the building of the Mansion 
House and later work in it but also with the site it occupies and 
its features in early times. Mr. Perks has studied and repro- 
duced the actual records and has attained that accuracy which 


does not always belong to guide-books. Just as in learned ° 


works we find false references stolen by the erudite from their 
predecessors, so stories of no authority are handed on to the 
public by popularisers of London history and tradition. Here a 
host of maps and plans make everything clear, and Mr. Perks 
has been indefatigable in seeking contemporary evidence in 
print. The early history needs no garnishing, for it is full of 
interest. The advance of London to proper government of 
itself is due to sewers and drains, and Mr. Perks brings to view 
one of the lost streams of London in the Walbrook, which had a 
bridge across it before 1291, and is now only known—to the few 
who knew it—as “ The Boundary Sewer.’”” The Mansion House 
stands on the old Stocks Market. Here in 1319 a seller of bad 
meat was put in the pillory and the meat burnt beneath him. 
A profiteer in herrings got in 1382 40 days’ imprisonment. In 
1544 “twelve sad and discreet commoners ”’ of the City Com- 
panies were set to survey the four flesh markets and see that 
buyers got “‘ reasonable pennyworths.”” The Great Fire of 1666 
makes some details dubious, but patient research has done much 
to settle old sites. After the Fire came a statue of Charles II. 
on a horse, erected by the Lord Mayor of the day, Sir Robert 
Vyner. The figure was criginally Sobieski, and the prostrafe 
man ridden over was not Cromwell, but a Turk with a turban! 
The statue is now at Newby Hall, Ripon. Steele in the Spectator 
shows us Charles II. bullied into another bottle by Vyner, and 
consenting because “* He that’s drunk is as great as a King.” 
Contemplated in 1670, a Mansion House and its site led to the 
usual wrangling and wire-pulting, and Dance, the successful 
architect, was not at first asked for a design. A Committee to 
view the “Modall” of the Mansion House in 1738 spent £1 on 
claret and 5s. on “ Asparrowguse.”” The corner stone was laid 
next year, but the building took several years to finish. Dance’s 
design was not original, but the City Fathers had nothing better 
to choose. The building, as it stands at present, obscures some 
elegant detail. It may fairly be called effective in a pompous 
way, as befits the City ; and the kitchens—a great point in the 
City—are as good as any in London. The Egyptian Hall is 
certainly ill-lighted, but it does not represent the original arrange 
ment. Dance had to do a great deal for which an architect 
would not now be responsible, and his work has stood the test 
of time very well. His Portland stone is not like that Oxford 
material which simulates so scon the crumbling antiquity dear 
to American visitors. 





Work done during the nineteenth century is recorded in the 
brief headings, gas in 1815-6, plate-glass mania, looking-glass 
mania, window tax in 1850, Bibles and prayer-books for all 
bedrooms, and electric light in 1891. The prices mentioned 
throughout may well make one sigh in this expensive age, when 
building of any sort is prohibitive to purses apt, as Catullus said, 
to be full of cobwebs. 


DEADLY SINS 


The Seven Deadly Sinnes of London. By Tuomas Dekker, 
Oxford : Blackwell. 4s. 6d. 


To the Elizabethans the spectacle of mortal existence was a 
blazing pageantry of pomp and colour, and they were very ready 
to exploit the chromatic possibilities of sin as of every other 
phenomenon. Spenser’s Bower of Bliss, that home cf naughti- 
ness, is—despite its author’s disapproval—more attractive to 
the normal reader than the House of Holiness in the same poem. 
A less familiar example of the investiture of vice in the robe of 
eloquent denunciation lies before us at this moment in the form 
of a pamphlet by Thomas Dekker, The Seven Deadly Sinnes of 
London, which Mr. H. F. B. Brett-Smith has gallantly raised 
from the dead. For so delicious a literary morsel one cannot 
but be grateful. He would be a very stern moralist that resisted 
the seductions of this tract because he questioned its didactic 
power. Dekker was indeed no mean satirist, and this little 
work, packed with witty conceits, has one or two sentences that 
Swift himself would not have disdained to write. But its chief 
appeal, for at least one reader, lies in the vigour and colour and 
pictorial quality of its prose. Much of the wit to be found here 
has lost its savour—the pun has gone out of fashion, and topical 
allusions seldom outlive their day—but much remains fresh, 
Time cannot easily emasculate this: “* The Usurer lives by the 
lechery of mony and is Bawd to his cwne bags, taking a fee that 
they may ingender. The Politick Bankrupt lives by the gelding 
of bags of Silver.” Nor can it dim the vivid colours of a picture 
like this : 

Let the world therefore understand that this Tallow-faced Gentle- 
man (cald Candle-light), so soon as ever the Sunne was gon out of 
sight, and that darkness like a thief out of a hedge crept upon the 
earth, sweate till hee dropt agen, with bustling to come into the 
Cittie. For having no more but one onely eye (and that fierie red 
with drinking and sitting up late), he was ashamed to be seene by 
day, knowing he should be laught to scorne, and hooted at. He 
makes his entrance therefore at Aldersgate of set purpose, for though 
the streete be faire and spatious, yet few lights in misty evenings, 
using there to thrust out their golden heads he thought that the 
aptest circle for him to be raised in, because there his Glittering 
would make greatest show. 


But the most enduring of these fifty-nine pages are those that 
echo the organ music of the Authorised Version. ‘“ Little oaths 
are able to beare up great lyes ; but great Lyes are able to beat 
down great Families: For oathes are wounds that a man stabs 
into himselfe, yea, they are burning words that consume those 
who kindle them.” And again, of cruelty: “She is now gotten 
within thy walls ; she rides up and down thy streetes, making 
thee drunke out of her cup, and marking thee in the forehead 
with pestilence for her owne. She causes Violls of wrath to be 
powred upon thee, and goes in triumph away, when she sees 
thee falling.” Finally, to complete the list of things in this 


pamphlet that carry their burden of years gracefully, it should _- 


be added that the seven deadly sins themselves are still very 
much in vogue. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Conquest of the New Zealand Alps. By Samven Turner, F.R.G.S. 
T. Fisher Unwin. 21s. 

The South Island of New Zealand is ribbed by the “ Southern Alps,” 
which on a reduced scale resemble the configuration of the Andes. ‘The 
highest peak is Mount Cook, 12,349 feet ; but, as these mountains rise 
almost from sca-level, the climbs are more arduous than in Switzerland, 
though Mont Blanc (15,781 feet) is slightly higher. 

Mr. Turner started as a climber in his boyhood on the walls of Chep- 
stow Castle. In after-life he practised his craft in Switzerland, and in 
1898 climbed Mont Blanc, and also has climbed the Altai range, and 
Aconcagua (the summit of the Andes): he is now settled as a merchant 
in New Zealand, and works for ten months in order to have a two 
months’ summer holiday in the New Zealand Alps. Such skilled 
climbing involves strenuous exercise, wood-chopping, and especially 
skipping, with both feet together, in which his record is 2.8 to the 
second for one whole hour! As to his spirit: “‘ Any way, the climber 
would never reach a summit who had scruples about crevasses, snoW- 
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bridges, avalanches, and the sundry interesting obstacles the mountain 
puts between the climber and his goal.” 

In New Zealand his was pioneer-work. Amongst other exploits 
he made eight attempts at climbing Mount Cook by himself, and 
succeeded in 1919 at the eighth. From the summit the air was so 
clear that he could see detail on both coasts, which are eighty miles 
apart. In 1921, after two failures, he was the first to scale Mount 
Tutoko (in the Fiord country), a wonderful landscape of huge granite 
mountains, rising from deep sea fiords. 

His prowess, as a mountaineer, is wonderful. “‘ In this case the most 
skilful and efficient way was to walk on the top of these slabs, and 
._..1 became keen on walking across that 70 feet of narrow ridge about 
two inches wide. ...”” On these mountains, where the sea mists and 
the snow seldom permit of two continuous fine days, Turner seems to 
keep up Lina Szezepanowska’s “tradition of family honour,” that 
“not a single day should pass without risking his life.” 

There is nothing in this book but climbing, but it makes a fine narra- 
tive of skill and adventure. 


Plays for a People’s Theatre: Captain Youth. By Rairn Fox. 
The Prophet. By Frank G. Layton. The Aylesburys. By 
Harnotp Downs. Old King Cole. By Currrorp Bax. C. W. 
Daniel. 2s. 6d. and 3s.6d. Earl Simon. A Trilogy by Watiace 
B. Nicnozs. Grant Richards. 5s. 


It is high time that some sort of People’s Theatre came into 
existence, for we cannot take its numerous plays (there are now twenty 
of them in Mr. Daniel’s series) on trust. Even if they “ merit the 
attention of those whose eyes are turned toward the future,” something 
should be done about them in the present. We have a suspicion 
that if the People’s Theatre were functioning as an everyday theatrical 
concern, or even as an active play-producing society, it would be 
performing a score of completely different plays. We imagine it 
applying unsuccessfully for an injunction to restrain the publisher 
from imprinting on his work, so to say, the hall-mark of authentic 
popularity. But why have a People’s Theatre at all? Why not 
subdivide or (as political thinkers say) decentralise ? We suggest 
a Little People’s Theatre, to open with the charming little nursery 
play of Mr. Clifford Bax ; a Dull People’s Theatre, where Mr. Downs’s 
serious study of suburban family life should have a chance ; a Clever 
People’s Theatre, where Mr. Layton would be strictly rationed to one 
play a year; and perhaps a Queer People’s Theatre, where Mr. Fox 
could indulge the whim of pretending that Socialist children differ 
from other children, and write spirited romances for them. Even 
then the Best People are left out. Perhaps they had better be left out, 
lest everybody should speak at once. 

Earl Simon is at once passionate and thoughtful. There is dramatic 
movement in these scenes representing King John and the Barons, 
the history of Simon de Montfort and the King’s sister Eleanor, and 
a meeting of Edward I. and Llewelyn. But it is the author’s compre- 
hension of his characters, much more than his lyrical gift, that gives 
strength to the work. 


The World at the Cross Roads. By Boris L. Brasor. Hutchinson. 
12s, 6d. 


In this book of 400 pages, Mr. Brasol, an American, has assembled 
his higgledy-piggledy grumbles at the trend of events in both America 
and Europe. The curse of the world is internationalism, which is 
more or less identical with the world-conspiracy of Jewish finance, 
and of Jewish-Bolshevist revolutionism. Jacob Schiff financed Japan 
against Russia, and also the Russian Revolutionaries. The same 
malign Jewish-banking confederacy was promoting Pan-Germanism 
and aiming primarily at the dismemberment of Russia. Labour is 
“a very useful element of the social structure,” but “‘ more and more 
dangerous when its social function is artificially directed against 
society.” It is only comparable to the sword of Gaiseric (sic), who 
“never convinced economists or philosophers that there were sound 
reasons why he should capture Rome. He and his followers wanted it, 
and they had the power to take it.” The war was promoted by the 
Jew Bethmann-Hollweg, whose work is apparently being continued by 
the blood-thirsty Trotski, Lenin the German agent, and the Warburg- 
Loeb combination of bankers ; the Russian Revolution was disloyal, 
unnecessary, and instigated by Lloyd-George, who is all but a lackey 
of Trotski. The tyranny of the Tsardom is a bogey. The insurrec- 
tions of Kolchak, the Czecho-Slovaks, etc., were popular and national. 
General Dyer at Amritsar—and the Orange policy in Ireland—are 
just and wise suppressions of internationalism or anarchy. Zionism 
and Bolshevism are almost identical. The catastrophic disintegration 
of the world—if we abandon the legitimacy of monarchies and the 
political boundaries of 1914—will probably “ throw humanity back 
into barbarism, the ape becoming once more the genealogical backbone 
of human civilisation.” 

In this jumble of misinformation and second-hand authorities 
there are a few useful observations, such as the impeachment of 
Wilsonism as academic and backboneless, and the strictures on the 
League of Nations ; but Wilson, too, was under the thumb of these 
miraculously clever Jewish conspirators, who centre in Frankfort and 

w, and organise diversified anarchy from China to Peru—in 
» Ireland, India, Russia, Italy, ete., etc. 
The books cited are all second-hand compilations @ /a Morning Post, 





THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C 
: (Close to Southampton Row.) 
Painted and Decorated Furniture, Hand Thrown Pottery, 
Plaited Felt Rugs and Slippers, Shepherd Smocks, Dalmatics, 
“ Thibald ” Jerkins and Hand-made Jewellery. 

















NATIONAL UNION OF SOCIETIES FOR EQUAL 
CITIZENSHIP. 


SUMMER SCHOOL, 
ST. HILDA’S COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
August 19th to September 2nd. 
Non-resident students admitted. Apply at the College. 


LIVERPOOL VICTORIA 
FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 
Chief Office : St. Andrew Street, London, E.C. 4. 














CLAIMS PAID - - - . - -  £17,300,000 
INVESTED FUNDS_~ - - . - -  #£10,500,000 
ANNUAL INCOME - ~ - - - £3,800 ,000 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES AT 
A POPULAR RATES. 
Liverpool Victoria Approved Society.—Our numerous Branch Offices 
and Agents throughout the Kingdom transact National Health 
Insurance. ARTHUR HENRI, Secretary. 








DEATH DUTIES. 


Leave your property intact for your 
heirs by effecting a Death Duty Policy. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 














BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES, ETC. 


Boe FOR SALE.—Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 6 vols., 25s. ; 
Heptameron, 5 vols., illus., {3 78. 6d.; Dumas’ Novels, 25 vols., {5 108.; 
Sir Walter Scott's Novels, 25 vols., £3 158.; Burton's Arabian Nights, 17 vols., 

ted, {20; est Lite im Londen. s ech, 1827-9, coloured plates by Alken, 

‘s Mechanic 








£10 108.; of Painters, 5 vols.. {7 1t0os.; Amateur . 
4 vols., 353.5 tury Dictionary, 8 vols., {4 10s. (cost £16) ; Riggs’ Decameron, 2 vols.. 
358. (pub. £3 38.); Dumas’ Celebrated Crime, 8 vols., {6 6s.; D y’s Chronicies of 
ease, ist edition, 638. ; Hampshire Parish ters, 16 vols., £9 1 People’s 
Physician, illus., 5 —. (cost £3); Balzac’s Droll itlus., 158. ; Cornhill 

. £4 48.5 Trall’s Sexual Pb , 48. 6d.; Beardsicy’s 


a 42 vols., bf 

Early and Later Work, 2 vols., 508.; rare books su 

free. Books wanted (3,000). free. Libraries pur 
Birmingham. 


List ¥ —HOLLAND Bos., 
Book Merchants, 21 John Bright Street, 





OOKS.—Lord Dunsany’s Book of Wonder, 1st Edition, {3 10s. ; 
Time and the Gods, rst Edition, {2 10s.; Fifty-one Tales, 1st Edition, 25s. ; 
Hume’s Spanish Influence on English Literature, 58.; Baldwin Brown, 

Stoics and Saints, 1893, 2s. o9d.; Rae's Life of Adam Smith, 1895, 6s.; 
Gribble’s Romantic Life of Shelley, 1911, 78. 6d.; Scientific Papers of John Couch 
Adams, 2 Vols., 1896, £1; Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, illus. by Chinese artists, 
1st Edition, 138.; Ruvigny’s Titled Nobility of carers. last Edition, 1914, 42%., 
for 6s.; Chesterton’s The New Jerusalem, 7s. 6d. ; ier Songs by Patrick Macgill, 
signed, limited edition, 10s. 6d., 1917; The Equinox, 10 Vols., rare, £15; Durham 
and Northumberland Parish Registers, 33 Vols., {7 tos.; Greenwich Hospital, with 
plates by G. Cruikshank, 1826, £10; Old lish Squire, with coloured plates, 

1821, £15; The Sketch, Vols. 1 to 80, magnificent lot, £30; The Tatler, Vols. 1 to 46, 
fine lot, {21 ,; Country Life, Vols. 1 to 12, £7 78.; Illustrated London News, 46 Vols., 
12; Heptameron, trans. by ro with many illus., 5 Vols., privately printed, 
fs tos.; Autobiogra of Edward Gibbon, edited by John Murray, 1896, {2 2s. ; 
roude’s Short St in Ireland and History England, 19 Vols., hall 
morocco, fine set, £6 6s.; Sterne’s Works, 1783, rare set, » Vols., {2 28.; Lane's 
Arabian Nights, illus. by Brangwyn, 6 Vols., L.P. only 250 done, £6 6s.; Suess Face 
of the Earth, 4 Vols., £4 48.; Everyman, a Morality Play, Riccardi Press, £3 158. ; 


Plutarch’s Lives, 6 Vols., 1819, {2 28.; Rawlinson’s t Monarchies, 5 Vols., 
7 73.; Baxter Prints, the Pictures of George Baxter, just a most valuable 
Reference Book to Baxter Print Collectors, ; Wilde's , Mus. by 


5 3 " 
Beardsley, 1912, 158.; Bain’s Bubbles of the Foam, In the Great God's Hair, The 
Descent of the Sun and 4 others, L.P., 1st Edits., 7 Vols., {10 10s., Omar —y{: 
large paper copy: Villon Socy., £4 48.; send also for catalogue. If you want a k 
— 9 = failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert book-finder 
extant.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
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COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
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such as Pitt-Rivers, Sarolea, Urbain Gohier, and, for Russia, fourth- 
rate polemics and fabricated texts. ; 
Yet Mr. Brasol has been very studious (though his faulty transcrip- 
tions scarcely do justice to his research), and he seeks for facts. He is 
cocksure and full of faith. There are two great precedents of such 
zealots attaining the light, Saul of Tarsus and Balaam’s ass. But, 
meantime, no useful purpose will be served by this futile publication. 


At Sea with Joseph Conrad. By Captain T. G. Surmertann, R.N.R. 
Limited edition. Grant Richards. 16s. 

“T have no doubt that your memories are accurate, but as these are 
exclusively concerned with my person I am at liberty, without giving 
offence, to confess that I don’t think they were worth preserving. 
But that is your affair.” This passage from the prefatory letter from 
Mr. Conrad to Captain Sutherland will serve as a review of this book, 
if it be added that the sincerity of the hero-worship which led Captain 
Sutherland to chronicle the incidents of Conrad’s sojourn in H.M. 
Brigantine Ready, a “Q boat,” and the first sailing ship to be com- 
missioned for active service during the war, is transparent and respect- 
worthy. His book is illustrated by several excellent photographs 
of Mr. Conrad. 


THE CITY 


HE breakdown of the Conference resulted in a fall in 
some stocks, particularly those which are dealt in in 

Paris. German, French, Belgian and Italian currencies 

fell heavily in value, and only the Czecho-Slovakian crown 
improves—at a rate that must be embarrassing to manufacturing 
interests there. It is a good wind that blows no one ill. Need- 
less to say, the French loans quoted in London have gone back 
sharply ; the 5 per cent. Rentes which were taken by our public 
in 1915 at £80 per 2,500 francs are now purchasable at £37, and 
the 4 per cent. at £28. Mexican Eagles rose about five shillings 
on the official announcement of the opening of an important new 
well; they went back a little on fears of Paris selling, but have 
recovered slightly, and, in my opinion, are well worth buying at 
their present price of £3. Business is going to improve in the 
United States, which means an increased demand for oil. On 
the whole, markets display a surprisingly firm tone in view of the 


international position. 
* * * 


The business and financial circles of the United States adopt a 
much more enlightened attitude towards the question of a 
remission of European indebtedness than is held by other sections 
of the community; but they also cannot see why the United 
States should make any concessions to European countries, 
including ourselves, in order that further millions may be expended 
upon armaments, or to relieve the wealthy from taxation. This 
attitude is well expressed in the last monthly circular of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, one of the greatest, 
if not indeed the premier, among the financial institutions of 
America. The following extract contains the gist of the 
argument : 


It is desirable, therefore, from a purely business point of view, 
that this uncertainty about what may be the ultimate actual 
demand on European national treasuries should be removed at 
the earliest possible moment. It has been suggested that this 
can be done under present circumstances only by cancellation of 
certain inter-governmental debts by all the creditor governments, 
leaving a comparatively small part of the reparations debt and a 
few of the lesser obligations covering transactions indirectly con- 
nected with the war. 

Such a course would, under any conditions, have its drawbacks, 
and it would be quite useless, if it were pursued without obtaining 
sufficient guarantees and substantial evidence that the debtor 
governments of Europe would stop further inflation of their cur- 
rencies and floating debts resulting from expenditures in excess 
of revenues and would undertake either to deflate their finances 
or, better, to inaugurate a programme of public improvements 
destined to build up their industry and trade. This latter policy 
would involve less hardships than deflation, and would place the 
debtor countries in a far better position to carry the burden of 
their internal obligations, the floating parts of which could be 
funded from time to time and so gradually accomplish the 
stabilisation of financial and economic conditions. 

There would really be little use in the remission of the debts 
due to us unless we could have some assurance that their remission 
would be accompanied by lasting financial reforms in Europe. 
Europe has been waiting for some sign of our willingness to deal 
leniently in the matter, and we have been waiting for evidence 
of European accord upon a reasonable and possible solution of 
the reparations question and European financial stability. Power 
to act in this matter and to initiate and ratify a policy on our 
behalf, however, is vested in Congress, and at present there is no 





disposition on the part of Congress to consider the remission of 
these obligations. Probably time and economic necessity will 
accomplish more than the statesmen can do. In the meanwhile, 
the uncertainty will be fully discounted as we come to understand 
it better. 

* * ce 


Some interesting observations on the business of keeping 
hotels were made by the managing director of the Gordon Hotels, 
Limited, Sir Francis Towle, at the annual meeting of that com- 
pany. This gentleman said that, so far as the hotel business 
was concerned, the winter had been a very unsatisfactory time 
and the general trade recovery was proceeding slowly. Speaki 
generally, wages and local taxation were double what they 
were before the war, also the cost of nearly everything used 
in the hotels ; as their tariff was very little higher, it had become 
necessary to increase the turnover, if profits were to be main- 
tained, and they had done a much larger volume of trade last 
year than in pre-war years. The new Board of directors had 
made a very drastic revision of prices in February last, particu- 
larly in London hotels; the effect was instantaneous and far 
exceeded their anticipations, both revenue and profits benefiting 
materially. Dealing with the company’s hotels, he said that the 
Metropole was doing an entirely satisfactory business, the gross 
receipts being nearly double the pre-war average, and the new 
business which had been created in the Restaurant des Ambassa- 
deurs (which presumably includes the ‘* Midnight Follies ”) had 
proved a great revenue producer. The policy which the company 
has been carrying out this present year to endeavour to differ- 
entiate between their London hotels, and to encourage a different 
clientele for each, had been markedly successful (it would be 
interesting, by the way, to know the management’s private 
classification of each clientele, e.g., “ aristocracy,” “ turf,” 
“divorce,” “fraud and honours”). Sir Francis Towle’s 
observations on seaside hotels were illuminating, and confirm 
what one gathers from other sources, viz., that they do not con- 
tribute adequately to trading profits. He pointed out that one 
of the chief difficulties of the hotel business is that the turnover 
bears so small a proportion to the heavy capital involved in 
their construction, and this is tremendously accentuated in the 
case of seaside hotels. It is impossible to cut down expenses 


beyond a certain point without seriously depreciating the 


property, but the closing of three of the company’s seaside hotels 
during the winter had resulted in a very substantial saving. 
He added that the only one of the company’s seaside hotels 
paying expenses in the winter months was the Hotel Metropole, 
Brighton. As regards the foreign hotels, Dieppe had a record 
season, but the Riviera was disappointing. Large alterations 
had been made in the Hotel Metropole, Monte Carlo ; a restaurant 
had been provided, and he felt satisfied that the business there 
would be exceedingly remunerative in the coming years when 
trade will probably become normal. As trade will probably 
become normal there much more quickly than in the rival health 
resorts of Wigan, Motherwell and Neath—where in spite of the 
excessive wages paid to the workers, the Gordon Hotels, Limited, 
has not yet erected any Hotels Metropole—the prognostications 
of the managing director of this now excellently administered 
company will probably be fully justified. A. Emm Davres. 
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SCHOOLS. 


BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
A 11- Cy ag Established 1889. The first of the New School Movement, 
lood. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 
Bicalent mind there is no brighter spot on the educational 
of 








to colonel B. eG. late RR, Hon. Secretary, A 
41 Palace Kensington, W 





HE KING ALFRED SCHOOL SOCIETY’S DAY SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS from Kindergarten to University age. Now at 
Manor Wood, North End Road, Golders Green, N.W. (a few minutes from 

Tube Station). Six acres of finely- -timbered g Co-ed jon, development 
of individuality, much outdoor work. Tennis courts and playing-field under con- 
struction.—Headmaster: JOSEPH WICKSTEED, M.A. (Oxon). 











ST. GEORGE’S EDUCATIONAL HOME. 
T. encase? (Gerrard’s Cross, ——¢ a~itedern educational 
S "izes puedo ¢ satura, belt etmoapher, ie edition to the advan 
e, ome c en from ° 
house is ta ofa simple app in its own grounds of about 4 emen—Anely to the 
PrInciPpaL. 


S7: MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
A Day School. Girls 8 to 18. Residence and Education {125 p.a. 
Education without residence {40 nes Miss Avice J. Rosinson, Late 
scholar of Newnham College, also of th Gray . 


HE STREETLY PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—A School on 
modern lines for children from 5 to 12 years. A few boarders taken.— 
Apply to the PRmncrIPAL. 











TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 


3 wey a WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House. 
poe te Com Ge SS Vee trams and shops. Gas stove 
in bedrooms. Private car.—Apply K. M. Eixis. 


HERE NATURE CURES ANDSCIENCE AIDS. 
HEREFORD NATURE CURE HYDRO, 
Uplands, Aylstone Hill, Hereford. 


RIGHTON BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
agent ~9 hot water, gas fires. Pure, varied, 
Mrs. MasstncHam, 17 Norfolk Terrace. 


ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens. 
Best —y - a quite near sea and Downs. Tennis.—Mrs. Roosrs 
(Cookery diploma 


EAUTIFUL BUTTERMERE.—Best Rambling and Climbing 
Centre in Lakeland. Tonic air; no East winds; wildest scenery. Victoria 
Hotel. Private and comfortable. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Winchmore, 29 Knyveton Road, East Cliff. 


Board Residence, Pleasant Garden, Garage. From 3 Guineas. 














All bedrooms 
generous diet.—Tariff from 














OTEL PENSION, Belmont Mirren, Switzerland. Comfortable. 
Moderate terms. Enxcellentcuisine. Highly recommended by English ladies. 





TYPEWRITING. 





GIRLS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
ST. DAVID’S, ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SURREY. 
I. lL. RHYS, Somerville College, Oxford Final Honours School of 
Modern History, M.A., Dublin and Liverpool, late Head-Mistress of the Belvedere 
School (G.P.D.S.T.), Liverpool, and Miss GWENDOLINE RHYS, late House 
Mistress at the Belvedere School. 

Girls are given a thorough education up to the age of 1 

The buildings, standing in 10} acres, are those hitherto occupied by NORTH- 
LANDS SCHOOL. 


MALTMANS’ GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
ae oa A to encourage —~ by means of Literature, Acting, Music, 
Dancing and Handicraft of every description ; to increase resource and initiative by 
practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be 
prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced work in Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such 
subjects as should be part of every girl’s education, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard’s 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 





aim of the 





HE CHILDREN’S HOUSE (Northwood Hall, Northwood, —~ 4 
Soe a nee te Sage cae on Sasteen Sas Sp ees ae 

extras charged ; ; happy individua) work ; a few backward children received. 

on application to the Principal, Mrs. K. H. Brap, 








SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


VV SODIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE Park, S.E.12. 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZB ‘Eurnyramics TAUGHT. 

CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN. 
FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELE. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
gowns Road, Bedford. — Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Stedents are trained 
urse 


‘T YPEWRITING AND REPORTING.—Type-copying of 

every description intelligently _— DF pnen 4 undertaken. 
Expert reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary 
shorthand typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING 
OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. Central 1565. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 








YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at home.—Miss Nancy MCFARLANE, 
11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 





UTHORS’ MSS. and Newspaper Articles accurately and promptly 
typed at home.—34 Heathfield North, Twickenham. 





UPERIOR DUPLICATING: Circulars, Specifications, Minutes, 
Reports, Balance Sheets, etc. Any number copies.—HoRACE MANN, 
11 Aberdeen Walk, Armley, Leeds. 


6 Ui i of all kinds carefully executed ; also translations 
from French, German, Spanish.—GALBRAITH, 113 Fowler’s Walk, Ealing, W. 5. 








TO BE LET AND WANTED. 


TUDLAND, DORSET.—To Let, furnished, from September for 
winter, charming well-built 6-roomed Cottage; water laid on, large garden ; 
moderate rent.—Apply Mrs. GwyTHer, Studland, near Swanage. 








ADIES, anent workers, want 5 or 6 Unfurnished Rooms, 
B. and K., W. or N.W.—G., 4 Cecile Park, N. 8. 





OOMS with breakfast. Professional and Business Women. 
Gas fires. Quiet, select.—PARKER, 10 Endsleigh Street, Tavistock Sq., W.C. 1. 





this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The 
re over 3 years, ont includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish 
System, » Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees, 
{165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 





SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


UTTON CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Mrs. WEBSTER 
(Montessori Diploma and formerly headmistress of Uplands School, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, and takes entire charge if 

the parents are abroad. — natural, happy home ‘life, with suitable food and 
healthy conditions. On the edge of the South Downs and ten minutes from the sea. 
Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery Training School. 





FE PUcaTIon IN SWITZERLAND. —For information apply 
awe a ean EDUCATIONAL —y- Gaumnee ol, St. Cunate Square, 
which represents man e Schools and arranges for conducted 

parties of oan Next party September 14th. - 





C2: EDUCATIONAL BOARDING pay hg AF 
= ee SCHOOL, SAFFRON WALDEN (recognised b: ¢ Board 
pet annum. Full ), for Boys ah 10-17 — of age. HAW, “tee £99 





(CCR0OHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 
pp situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals and 
toh as members of om community. Independent study. Special attention 

ealth and a devctopmnent. Pupils § prepared for the Universities. Well 
Qualified sta: : TaEopora E. 





KING ARTHUR’ S SCHOOL, S. KENSINGTON. 


A ay SCHOOL worked on modern lines for Children from 3 to 
years. .—F , 
ft / qualified 1. + apply to the PruovcrpaL 





thc i pei ta sal Arta” Coats Carpes —— 
seria Dancing, Drama, Gardening, Games. Pree 

ot nation, co-education, Preparation for Ma‘ 
Sec ge ea he fac _ t Mie. CH. Nicmouts and the 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “TURN” SUITS, OVER. 
COATS, — &c., ae to new. Write for descriptive price list, 
or send garments for free ite.—Lonpon Turnine Co. (Dept. “E”), 
97 Downs Park Road, London, E.5. ‘Phone: 1580 Dalston. 


o-~—-—+ Original designs.—Write for “7 to 
Ospornes, Bookplate Artists, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W 











OR GENTLEWOMEN. Summer Vacancies in Students’ Hostel. 
—Miss ToTTENHAM, Sutton House, Endsleigh Street, W.C. 1. 





t,, ~ a TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
free.—Regent Institute, 133 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1. 











ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas page. Company Reports 
Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 
EpucaTIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of Is. 6d. per line for a single insertion, or 15s. 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on ified 
Small Advertisements only. 


All communications should be addressed Toe MANAGER’ 
New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London’ 
W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
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Reconstruction in Europe.—No. V1 
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ey ° . 
Stlanchester Guardian Commercial 

Editor - - John Maynard Keynes. 
I, POPULATION. 
An Economist’s View of Population J. M. Keynes 
A Philosopher’s View of Population Benedetto Croce 
An Historian’s View of Population Guglielmo Ferrero 
The British Census of 1921 Dr. John Brownlee 





Articles on the Population and Vital Statistics since the War of France, Germany, Czecho- 
slovakia and Austria. 


“The Problem of Population is going to be not merely an economist’s problem, but in the near future the 
greatest of all political questions.” 


I]. AGRICULTURE AND FOOD SUPPLY. 


The World’s Grain Supplies Sir Henry Rew, K.C.B. 
(formerly Secretary to the Ministry of Food) 


Articles on Agricultural Conditions in France, Germany, Central Europe and Roumania. 


Ill. THE PEASANT REVOLUTION IN EASTERN EUROPE. 


Agrarian Revolution L. B. Namier 
The Economic Consequences of the 
Agrarian Revolution Prof. Max Sering 


Articles on the Agrarian Problem and Land Reform in Jugo-Slavia, Roumania, Poland, 
the Baltic States and Russia. 


“This movement covering half Europe, scarcely noticed in this country, is perhaps the most important 
economic event since the Armistice.” 


IV. THE BAROMETER OF INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS. 


PAGES 56. ONE SHILLING. 
Post free from Guardian Buildings, Manchester. 
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